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THE PUBLIC APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE.—III. 


N our final article on this subject, of which we have 
only touched the fringe, and on which very much more 
might-be said, we aré tempted to turn for a moment 
to a section of the public who are directly concerned 
in the pursuit of knowledge or art, and, who, in 

consequence, ought to know better, and who, in fact, do 
ina general way know better than men less qualified. by 
their education or career in life. Although architecture 
possesses probably the richest and most voluminous literature 
ofany of the arts, a literature which has flowef@ in a steady 
stream from the press of the world since the invention of 
printing, it has only found a small place in the literature 
of general scholarship. We recall little, for instance, in 
fhe writings of our historians which go to show any recognition 
of the importance of architecture as a historical document. 
We are, perhaps, a little prejudiced, but the useful purpose 
in the explanation of the past which an understanding of 
atchitecture might serve has certainly not been grasped 
by historians to anything like its full extent. What has 
the average cultivated man who has gone through the usual 
training at a public school and university discovered in 
hir system of educa tion to attract his interest to architecture ? 
The atmosphere of Oxford and Cambridge cultivates many 
virtues and enthusiasms, many generous and sympathetic 
appleciations ; it certainly, in its by-ways, awakens intel- 
lectual curiosity in those who are interested in the arts, 
even in the latest manifestations of aitistic eccentricity, 
just as it awakens interest in other directions of contemporary 
life and thought. It would, indeed, be impossible to bring 
together a mixed community of young and intelligent 
people, without discovering in some of them a sufficiently 
living interest in the things which appertain to the spirit 
and production of whatis called art. Later, we often find 
thatsuch a group of young minds become the most 
advanced and cultivated critics of their time; not 
infrequently (is it in a spirit of reaction against their 
training?) carrying their generous enthusiasms t0o 
far in the direction of what is ‘ultra modern and 
unusual. Speaking generally, the -tendency of the 
influences of the Universities is to give us our scholars and 
critics, our politicians, and higher civil servants, it develops 
a appreciative sense of creative art, but it rarely gives us 
our creative artists.. Architecture, must, of course, in any 
teaching of the productions of classic times take its place. 
But for some reason, for which we find it difficult to account, 
the impression, the formative influence of classic architecture 
on the minds cf the student, is not as vital as that of the 
ancient dramatists, philcsophers and poets; its application is 
Temote andimpersonal. Architecture, after ell, is not a dead 
language, but a living progressive art, just as are the drama 
and painting ; and it occupies a more important place in the 
life of the community. We are aware that this is becoming 
more generally recognised and that recently steps have 
been taken to bring our Universities into closer touch with 
Tealitics of practical and progressive life. 
‘If we turn for a moment from our academic to our 
gee centres, we certainly find a more adequate apprecia- 
on of architecture. In the schools we find brotherly co- 
peration and sympathy, relations established which are 
“we without their effect in after life.’ But we also find 
a® artistic individuality -works against co-6peration and 
et The architect, the painter, aud the sculptor follow 
coebeg Sweet paths, sympathising with the aims and 
‘S ol each othei, but working and thinking apart. . It 


is only rarely, in Great Britain, that the three arts are brought 
together in the production of building. The general public 
realises little of the essential unity of the-arts. A man 
builds himself a mansion and then—and more especially, 
perhaps, if he is a man of taste and a connoisseur —proceeds 
to form a collection of paintings and sculpture which too 
often create an impression of confusion and discord, like 
the contents of a dealer’s shop. Even the average 
painter’s view of the picturesque has led him astray 
in regard to architecture; he hesitates at depicting 
the complete thing ; he lingers over the ruined castle, the 
thatched cottage, or the village street. This is, of course, 
sheer sentimentality. The old Italian painters, and in a 
lesser degree the Dutch painters, held a juster view of archi- 
tecture in pictorial composition ; they could look upon it 
in all the splendour of its prime and completeness; even as 
a theme for pictorial elaboration and invention. There 
exists, no doubt, amongst architects, painters, and sculptors, 
sympathetic appreciation of each other’s efforts, but it is a 
soit of antagonistic appreciation which is not unity. 

The Royal Academy is the most powerful corporate author- 


. ity in the United Kingdom. In view of its constitution and 


membership it recognises the unity of the arts. It exercises 
great influence on the ert life of the country, apart from 
small groups of iconoclests. Visitois to its annual exhibi- 
tions are deawn from all classes of the community, from all 
paris of the country, and their taste is guided and influenced 
by what they seé. The point of this remark is in its appli- 
cation, and it is not far to seek in connection with the 
subject of our articles. At the summer e hibition the 
visitor wanders through gallery after gallery hung with 
pictures; he finds the sculpture adequately ;laced, but 
it is almost a vain quest for him to discover the small 
room in which architecture is offered the hospitlity of 
the year. We are familiar with the argume:r that 
architectural drawings are not necersarily works of art, 
but merely graphic representations of architecture. Even 
so, we submit that the small sort of annexe allocated to the 
architectural drawings is anything but adequate for the 
purpose ; that the space necessarily restricts thé size of the 
drawings, so that it is almost impossible to represent with 
necessary elaboration an architectural scheme of importance. 
Many of our readeis will recall the exhibition of drawings 
at Burlington House, organised by the Town Planning 
Conference some ten or twelve years ago. We doubt if 
any exhibition could have served as a more useful com- 
mentary on the painful inadequacy of the small room at 
the Academy for the annual exhibition. It is neither just 
to the Academy, as the leaing ait society, nor to architec- 
ture ; its position ana size create a mistaken impression in 
the mind of the public as to the position of architectwe 
in the hierarchy of act. It might, indeed, be better for 
general architectural appreciation if the exhibition weie 
not held at all, rather than that it should be p'aced in 
surroundings in which it can be only imperfectly represented. 
Our last word shall be, and it is topical, that we believe that 
nothing would be more calculated to make tor the unity 
of the arts than a pre.ident of the Royal Academy who is 
an architeet. The eldctioa cf Sir Aston Webb as fresident 
is a happy augury of the future unity and progress of the 
arts. It isa sign of the times and a good sign! Artists 


generally, and ‘architects particularly, are to be congratu- 
lated on his election. 


He is the right man in the right 
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NOTES. 


WE think it will be generally 
Ypres: agreed that the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, in deciding to leave 
the ruins of Ypres as they are 
as a symbol and memorial of the horrors 
with which the country has been visited, 
have acted wisely ; moreover, the British 
people will be grateful to a Government 
which has had in mind the feelings with 
which the city battlefields of Ypres will 
always be regarded by the people of 
Great Britain. It is stated that Ypres 
will be rebuilt, but on a new site, which 
has not yet been chosen. 


. Memorial, 





WE print on another page 

Traditional Portions of an admirable 
Cottage letter by Mr. E. Guy 
Architecture Dawber which appeared ip 
| the Morning Post on Tues- 
day, in which the writer puts in a 
claim that in considering the housing 
problem and the various schemes for 
housing which are being put forward 
throughout the country, we should 
not overlook the claims of the beautiful 
old cottages and houses which already 
exist. Mr. Dawber contributed to our 
columns come time ago a very sensible 
letter on much the same lines, and 
with his views most. architects will 
agree. ‘There is a good deal of appre- 
hension that many of the proposed 
new dwellings will be chiefly noticeable 
for their depressing utility, and it 
will be wise to avoid the risk of this as 
much as possible by making use of the 
old “and picturesque cottages which 
exist, many of which could be made 
sanitary, comfortable and convenient. 
Mr. Dawber’s letter deserves, and we 








hope it will receive, attention by the 
Government Departments concerned. 





, THE comments of our con- 
Disfigure- temporary in an article on 
of Villages “The Government and 

Housing,”’ in the same issue, 
are also interesting. ‘“ The charm of 
each district resides in the skilled use 
of local material adapted to local needs, 
and designed to accord with the 
configuration of the landscape and the 
general plan of the village. The old 
English village, the Scotch and Welsh 
villages, often present. the church as 
the central and dominating point, or 
the houses are grouped about the 
village green. To extend the village 
by adding a row of brick dwellings all 
of a pattern to the main street, of to 
make new streets of the same kind 
radiating ftom the village centre, is to 
ruin the whole. Unsightly in the 
present, in a few years these cheap 
dwellings will degenerate into slums. 
Everyone can recall examples of this 
disfigurement, and there is now an 
unique opportunity for making sure, 
at least, that they shall not be repeated. 
But these considerations, momentous as 
they are, rather affect the people who 
are outside the houses than the people 
who live in them. What is even more 
to be regarded is the educational 
effect of the home upon those who 
dwell in it. Character and_ spirit, 
especially in the young, are profoundly 


influenced by what scientific persons ° 


call environment; and, as the ugly 


and inconvenient home injures and 
depresses, so the well-planned and 
comely house enriches and_ breeds 
content.’’ It is refreshing to read 
such comments in a daily paper, and we 





Burford Church, as restored. 
Str ASTON Wess; C.B., P.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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think it may be said that there is q 
slowly growing appreciation of architeg. 
ture and building amongst the generg] 
public. 

WE are ‘glad to note that 
Beautifying the movement towards 
Birmingham beautifying the city of Bir. 

mingham, which is the chief 
aim of the Birmingham Civic Society, 


is ‘how taking definite shape. The | 


manifesto embodying the objects has 
been approved at a.general meeting, 
over which Councillor G. Cadbury, 
junr., presided, and propaganda work 
is to startimmediately. The Chairman 
said they were now launching out ip 
Birmingham into important housing 
schemes, and he hoped ‘to see them 
develop on individual lines. They must 
get the public with them, for all should 
be brought to see that the development 
of the city concerned the city as a whole. 
This is very much to the point, and we 
hope that these important desires 
may be accomplished in Birmingham 
and elsewhere. Birmingham is fortu- 
nate in possessing many public-spirited 
citizens who are working for the 
attainment of objects the realization 
of which would be of great advantage 
to any city. We wish the same could 
be said of all our great cities. Still, 
there are hopeful indications. 


It is an advantage—some- 

The Too times—to see ourselves as 
Modest 

Architect, Others see us, and the 

suggestion which is con- 

veyed in the article which Mr. &. V. 

Lucas contributed to the Daily Express 

on the 24th inst., that architects ar 

too modest to “ sign their buildings,” 


Burford Gburh 


ssretpred Aston Wet Mrchitects 














Bickington. 





FROM A DRAWING BY SIR ASTON WEBB, C.B., P.R.A. 


is certainly a™question for considera- 
tio. The claim that the name of the 
architect should appear on all public 
buildings has been made over and over 
again, and there is everything to be 
said for it, but we doubt whether 
architects themselves would agree that 
itis their modesty which is the obstacle 
to a change in practice. -It happens 
to be the custom and a matter of 
Professional etiquette. That is all. 





WE should like to see the 

“Signing names of architects on the 
Buildings.” buildings they design, for 
we think there would be 
unexpected good follow such a practice. 
t. Lucas says:—“I never see a 


. Pleasing new house—either in town or 


country—without wanting to know 
Who designed it, and the information is 
usually very hard to get. One can’t 
ming the bell and inquire—at least, I 
cant. If, however, the architect cut 
his name on a corner-stone, as they do 
7 France, no one would suffer. Even 

it were a very bad house, no one 
would suffer, for there is as much 
demand for the ugly as the beautiful. 
omy. When artists in paint set 

“ir hames so punctually in the corner 
of their picture—although not quite 
punctually enough, or it would be 
unnecessary ever to buy a catalogue— 
why should not thése other artists in 


brick and stone be equally communica- 
tive? Is there some unwiitten law 
against it? Can they be ashamed of 
their handiwork? Perhaps it is an 
honest desire for self-effacement. Per- 
haps. re 





Architece 4% article on the architec- 
tural tural treatment of River 
Treatment Murg Power Station from 
of Power- Zentralblatt der Bauverwal- 
Stations. tung of October 19, is well 
illustrated with a set of photographs for 
the special purpose of proving that by 
careful and aesthetic architectural treat- 
ment a nydro-electric power-station 
may be made a very striking and 
interesting feature in the landscape, 
instead of an eyesore, aS some are. 
The author, Inspector Wielandt (of 
Karlsruhe), brings this out strongly, 
and pledds that due consideration 
should be given to aesthetic treatment 
from the inception of the scheme. The 
State Government of Baden, in 1914, 
and since that date, have passed Acts 
to ensure that architects shall be 
employed upon all public engineering 
works, and that the designs shall 
receive the approval of inspectors 
appointed for the purpose before the 
works are put in hand. Three photo- 
graphs show the lower weir, which 
serves the low-pressure power-house, 
and the residence for the officials. 


Instead of a skeleton steel structure 
supporting the sluices, with an exposed 
gangway for the attendants, a massive 
stone structure has been built,':con- 
sisting of two piers with buttresses in 
the bed of the river, with a covered, 
tile-roofed gangway over, having’ small 
windows at the sides ; this terminates 
in a tower with staircase inside 
leading down to the power-house, 
which abuts against the tower, so that 
power-house and weir-bridge form one 
imposing structure. The power-house 
is balanced by the residence on the 
opposite bank. 





We learn with regret the 
The’ Late death, on Sunday-last, of 
Byam Shaw the well-known artist, Mr. 
Byam Shaw, at the early 
age of 46. His art was influenced by 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement. He 
went through the St. John’s Wood and 
Royal Academy Schools, and exhibited 
his first painting at. Burlington House 
in 1893. His “‘ Triumph of Love ” was 
a notable contribution to modern art. 
Without the refinement of sentiment 
and sense of decorative beauty of line 
which belonged to Burne Jones,’ his 
work was always sound in technique and 
in feeling, and we had occasion only 
this month to reproduce his-—contri- 
bution to the Canadian War Memorial 
Exhibition. 
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ae GENERAL NEWS. | 


Appointment. 


Mr. T. Bradford Ball, A.R.I.B.A., C.E., of 
Weston-super-Mare, has been appointed archi- 
tect to the Axbridge Rural District Council. 
The district comprises 37 parishes in the 
County of Somerset, and the Council con- 
templates the erection of 280 cottages or 
thereabouts. So far sites have been pro- 
visionally selected for 160 houses, on_about 
half the district visited. 


Dover Patrol Memorial. 


F¥ It is proposed to erect memorials on, the 
cliffs of Dover to the men of the Dover Patfol, 
and on the French side of the Channel, near 
Yape Grisnez, to the men of the French Navy. 


Bells of Westminster Abbey. 


The Bells of Westminster Abbey will be heard 
in the national rejoicings when peace is pro- 
claimed. ‘They are to be rehung, and two small 
bells are to be added to complete the peal. 


Fire at Charterhouse School. 


The upper portion of Lockites House, situated 
near the main entrance to Charterhouse School, 
Godalming, was destroyed by fire recently. 
The furniture and valuables were removed 
before the roof fell, but the damage probably 
amounts to £1,500. 


“ Artists’’’ War Memorial. 


A meeting of past and present members of 
the Artists Rifles was held at headquarters, 
Duke-road, Euston-road, W.C.1, on January 22, 
to consider a proposal for an Artists’ War 
Memorial, and of appointing a committee to 
obtain the necessary funds. 


The R.1.B.A. 


At the General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, on Monday, February 3, 
at 5 p.m., Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., will 
read a Paperon ‘How to Obtain a Water 
Supply in the Absence of Springs, Rivers and 
Rains.” 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the decease of Mr. 
Fairfax B. Wade-Palmer, F.R.I.B.A., who died 
recently in his 68th year. 

On the 25th inst., at 8, Portland-place, 
Bath, the death occurred of Colonel Edward 
Dru-Drury, V.D., F.R.L.B.A. 


Lord Leverhulme, Hon. F.R.1.B.A. 


We are pleased to be able to announce the 
election of the Rt. Hon. Lord Leverhulme, 
a8 an Hon. Fellow of the R.I.B.A. Few have 
done more for architects and architecture, and 
this title, which is given to very few, is well 
deserved. 


Competition for High Wycombe War Memorial 
Hospital. 


Designs are invited for a hospital to be erected 
at High Wycombe for forty-eight beds, together 
with the necessary staff accommodation. 
Mr. William A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed as assessor. Architects desirous of 
submitting their names to the Committee for 
selection, are ‘invited to communicate with the 
Honorary Secretary, J. Bailey, The Cottage 
Hospital, High Wycombe, Bucks, before 
February Ist. 


Spurious ‘‘ Rodins.” 

The Times Paris correspondent writes to that 
journal :-— 

“ How the numerous’ spurious ‘ Rodins’ 
which were palmed off on confiding amateurs 
were made continues to be a mystery, but it is 
certain, at all events, that many copies have been 
sold at prices which only genuine works of the 





master would merit. A Court of Inquiry is in 
process of solving the question. 

‘* The magistrate recently heard the sculptor, 
Emile Jonchery, who is accused of the fraud. 
He confessed that he sold two heads of Victor 
Hugo in marble, and that he had in his studio 
two others finished—‘ Douleur’ and ‘ Femme 
a l’Amphore ’—and four others unfinished. He 
affirms that he sold two reproductions of Rodin 
to help to pay for the marble he required for 
further work. . . .” 

The Housing Problem. 

In his presidential address to the 400 dele- 
gates from rural district councils of England and 
Wales at a conference of’ the Rural District 
Counils Association, held at Guildhall ‘on 
Tuesday, Sir Courtenay Warner, M.P., said he 
was revealing,no secret when he told them that 
Dr. Addison had been appointed to his office 
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because he wished to deal with the question of 
housing. There could be no permanent remed 
for the problem unless it provided {or 4 
economic rent. He believed that the Govern. 
ment had under consideration the payment of 
75 per cent. of the loss incurred over and aboyg 
what would be produced by a penny rate, 

Resolutions were passed in favour of schemes 
of rural housing being carried out by ruraj 
district councils, but limiting the cost in rural 
districts to a penny rate; and in favour of 
Local Authorities being empowered to borrow 
on the security of the district rate, and to lend 
such money, under proper safeguards, to indivi. 
duals who were able and willing to build houses 
in their district. 


Wembley Urban Council has decided to 
purchase the necessary land in their district @ 
which to build 180 houses as a first instalment, 
Whether they shall be built by municipal enter. 
prise or put out to contract has not yet been 
decided. 
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Offices of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, Cockspur-street, London. 
Se Aston WEBB, C.B., P.R.A., Architect; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Proposed. Testimonial to Mr. Ernest Newton. 


; Sm,—-Now that the war is practically over, 
and Government controls and licences are 
being rapidly swept away, it is felt by many 
members of the architectural profession that 
gome kind of recognition is due to Mr. Ernest 
Newton for the invaluable services which he 
has rendered to the profession, the building 
trade, and the country in general in administra- 
ting the building licence regulations issued 
under“ D.O.R.A.” ; and for the unvarying and 
unfailing courtesy, tact and consideration which 
he has shown in dealing with all applications 
during the whole period that the order was in 
force. 

It has accordingly been decided to present 
Mr. Newton with some form of testimonial, 
and in order that all who desire to associate 
themselves with such gift may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing their appreciation, the 
subscription from any one person is limited 
to half-a-guinea, or any less sum. 

I have been requested to act as Hon. Treas- 
urer in this matter, and shall be pleased to 
receive subscriptions at the R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit- 
street, W. 





Lewis SoLomon. 





Housing and the Minimum Standard of Comfort 


Sir,—The present general interest in the 
housing problem is largely due to our realisation 
that every class of the community is entitled 
to a chance, at any rate, of living a decent, 
healthy, and self-respecting life, and that the 
arrangements which make this possible must 
be put within reach of all and not regarded 
merely as a perquisite of gentility. Therefore, 
before tackling the various details of the 
problem, it will surely be worth while to 
decide what is the minimum standard of 
comfort which every worker’s house shall 
provide. This once established, even if it 
should not prove ‘possible to insist upon it by 
legislation, we can at least ensure that designers 
of houses shall recognise it, by seeing that no 
design is premiated in any reputable_com- 
petition which does not come up to this 
standard. 

Certain requirements are already “tacitly 
recognised—no_self-respectirig architect, for 
instance, would show on paper a larder entirely 
unventilated, or an outside door opening direct 
into the main living room—and I would suggest 
the following additions:—(1) Every house 
shall have sufficient wall-space in the entrance 
lobby to allow for at least half-a-dozen coat- 
pegs; (2) and there shall likewise be provided 
in every case a sufficient and convenient space 
to contain a bicycle and a perambulator (many 
designers appear to take it for granted that a 
family can only possess one or other of these 
articles ; this is a misconception; (3) Sanitary 
Conveniences should be accessible without going 
outside the house, but must, in any case, be 
Teacned under cover. 

The last point is the one I wish to emphasise, 
~ it is still far from general recognition. 
A dvi report of the Board of Agriculture’s 

visory Committee on Rural Cottages (1915) 
Publishes 2] selected cottage plans by different 
peat in only three of these is the 
om set or earth-closet accessible from 
<r the house, and in one other it is reached 
a r cover. True, most of the remaining 

_ allow only for earth-closets (whose 
ang ion is often restricted by local enactments), 

h even so, there is no valid obstacle to 
pening a covered approach. 
ine en ae the design of workmen’s 
darter Pree Fan mind the fact that they 

2e inhabited by somebody’s wife, some- 
in di — mother or father, in sickness and 
magna and in a ctimate which has its full 
| * Tain, snow, and cold wind. And don’t 
et our own better judgment be 

+ gar j nent be talked down 
chuckling o Se critic who, still 
stored i —s is discovery of coals or potatoes 

e bath, will tell us that “ that class 


of person doesn’t mind.” * The five families 
who were found sharing one room in a Glasgow 
tenement didn’t mirid—until the family in the 
middle of the room started taking in lodgers. 

If wider and progressive views are not to 
have their chance in these years of recon- 
struction, vainly, indeed, do we hope to “ build 
—- in England’s green and pleasant 

nd.” 

A. L. N. Russet, A.R.I.B.A. 
Perth. 


A Fireplace to Heat Two Rooms at Once. 


Stz,—It gives me great pleasure nowadays to 
read your splendid paper. I am very glad so 
many people are advocating bungalows for the 
workers. I have tried various systems of living 
in many countries, and have decided on the 
bungalow system, and I should like to see garden 
cities built on the bungalow style. Am very 
glad you are championing working class homes ; 
that is one of my great hobbies, For man 
years Ihave been trying to get a fireplace whic 
will heat two rooms at Once ; that would solve a 
lot for the poor working man. 

This is the idea :— 
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In winter time the double asbestos screen S is 
removed, also the door at the screen end of the 
fire-grate, allowing the end of the grate to throw 
its heat out into the living room. 

In summer the door of the living-room end of 
the grate is closed, and the asbestos 8creen § put 
tight back in place, 80 all heat is cut off from the 
living-room. The fire-grate can, if necessary, 
be fired from either the living-room or kitchen. 

One side of the grate is used as a water tank 
and the other side is used as the oven, the fumes 
passing over the oven ; this is the type of range 
for such a 8cheme,:— 
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I should be very much obliged if you would 
kindly let me know, either through the columns 
of your paper or privately, if this idea of mine 
will “ cut any ice ” ? 

I am very uneasy about indoor playing-room 
accommodation for children in the cottage 
designs I see. This is most important. Children 
must haye plenty of room. I wish instead of 
parlours” there were nurseries, large, airy 
and light ; ‘‘ damn” all parlours one is inclined 
to say when one sees how little they are used. 
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Do you not think that the living-rooms should 
be still larger, 15 ft. square at the very least, and 
what do you-consider should be the lowest 
height ?_ I see most rooms are only 8 ft. high ; 
surely this is too low ; 8 ft. 6 in. or 9 ft. gives a 
much better room, and the doorways should not 
be under~7 ft. high. 

I have beén in most countries in my life, and 
never did see such low rooms and doorways as 
we have here in England, and I am always 
knocking my head. 

I am asking you to continue to champjon the 
cause of the proletariat home and to work for 
beauty and hygiene for the masses by means of 
your splendid paper. 

8S. M. DopiIneTon. 


[As to the supply of heat from one fireplace 
to two rooms, we believe the problem is worth a 
good deal more attention than it has received, 
and we welcome the suggestion. There are, 
we know, schemes in hand for this which, 
however, all need careful working out for 
practical effect. We think our correspondent 
rightly demands a room for children, and 
that is often what is done with the parlour 
provided in cottages, if, as we hope, parents are 
sensible. But each family must govern itself 
in these matters. Fifteen feet square is none 
too large-for a living-room, bat, unfortunately, 
the minimum largely agreed upon is less. 
Eight feet is generally considered enough clear 
height for downstairs rooms, and 6 ft. 8 in. 
ample for doors. ] 





Fuel Economy. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. N. D. Blagdon 
Phillips, Lieut.R.E., in a letter headed “ Fuel 
Economy,” makes certain suggestions with 
regard to the heating and hot water supply of 
temporary buildings. Undoubtedly the sug- 
gestions made. would result in some saving of 
fuel, but other points also require consideration 
before a decision can be reached as to the best 
methods of achieving the desired result. 

The points raised are such as would naturally 
occur to anyone dealing with such pfoblems, 
and are by no means novel. It miay interest 
your correspondent to know that his suggestions 
have been tried by the Government Depart- 
ments concerned in the supply of huts, and 
discarded for the following reasons :— 


1. The radiators, pipes, and boiler are con- 
siderably greater in first cost than stoves, so 
much so that the additional cost could only be 
justified in a permanent building. 

2. A boiler capable of heating the radiators 
and pipes would not be economical to run 
where hot water for the bath only was required 
in the summer. 

3. Owing to the want of rigidity of timber 
buildings, piping always proves a source of 
trouble, and any breakdown of the heating 
system would throw the entire installation out 
of use. 

4. The fitting up of such an installation as 
that shown requires skilled labour, whereas 
stoves can be fixed by a handy man. Stoves 
also lend themselves readily to removal and 
re-erection should it be necessary. - 

5. The question of the saving of labour hardly 
arises in the case of the Army. 

6. From a practical point of view it would 
be essential for the boiler shown to be sunk 
below the floor some 2 ft. to enable the return- 
pipe to be connected, as otherwise no circulation 
would be obtained. 

7. With regard to the flue pipes from the 
stoves, the great objection to carrving up the 
flue pipe inside the building as shown is the 
difficulty and expense of forming a watertight 
and fireproof connection between the flue 
pipe and the roof, whereas when carried through 
the wall, a backing of concrete or brickwork, 
filled in between the timber framing, provides 
a simple and satisfactory solution. By choosing 
a stove with a vertical flue connection and* 
carrying the flue pipe through the wall just 
below the eaves, the advantage of both methods 


can be combined. 
SorHern DEXTER. 
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PRIMUS INTER PARES. 


Tue Presidentship of the Royal Academy of 
Arts is inextricably bound up with" thoughts of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Lord Leighton, the two 
men who more fully than any others have filled 
the post with the necessary accomplishment and 
grace. To most of us who are of the elder 
generation, the thoughts of Leighton are more 
than thoughts, they are memories. To have 
seen that noble head, poised on a body 
which almost to the end seemed agile, to 
have heard that voice which even in advanced 
years was the voice of a skilled courtier, was to 
have witnessed presidentship in its ideal form. 

The head of the Academy to be perfect must 
be two men—two men who are not necessarily 
nor usually combined in one personality. 

An artist, an excellent artist, is often lacking 
in the tact, the powers of speech, the knowledge 
of the world that make a man a leader of men and 
a representative. Similarly the abilities and the 
genius which equip a man for the adroit repre- 
sentation of his fellow-men in a public capacity 
are not only rare in themselves, but, when found, 
are often actually alien to the mentality which 
bends towards successful creation in the Arts. 
Little wonder, then, that the-perfect president of 
an academy of arts is a rarity. Leighton, if not 
the greatest artist of his time, was at least a 
painter of dignity. His style was consistent 
and refined ; lapsing at times into mere 
prettiness he still maintained throughout his 
long career a certain distinction of utterance 
in both painting and sculpture. He worked 
at his art even when his time was filled with 


_the manifold social duties of his great office, 


and it could never be said of him that, 
rich a8 were his gifts of oratory and ad- 
ministration, those gifts had raised him to 
position in spite of artistic mediocrity. But 
how great those gifts were! Never were they 
more skilfully displayed than on a memorable 
evening when the Royal Gold Medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was bestowed upon 
Charles Garnier, the designer ot the Paris Opera 
House. Garnier, full of Continental gratitude, 
had upset the gravity of the audience and 
deepened the gravity of the unsuspecting occu- 
pant of the chair by planting upon each of his 
cheeks a hearty Parisian kiss. We were all 
islanders for the moment, unsophisticated North 
Sea savages whose ignorance of the ways of the 
greater world was trivially upset by an un. 
familiar act of courtesy. But Leighton’s turn 
was to come; he set us all right. He made a 
speech in English, brief, full of grace, apt and 
cultured. Nothing, one thought, could have sur- 
passedit. But we didn’t know our Sir Frederic ; 
there was more to come. 

A little pause—a dramatic pause—in the 
skilled utterance, and then a change. A slight 
ift of the shoulders, a slight turn of the palms cf 
the hands; in an instant our Kensington 
painter was a Frenchman. “ Cher confrére,” 
he said, bowing Frenchwise to Garnier, and out 
poured a torrent of brisk Parisian French, per- 
fect in accent, perfect in idiom, perfect in a 
command of foreign gesture. England at 
Leighton’s nod became no longer an island of 
barbarians but a part of the brotherhood of 
Europeans. 

And now, by way of introduction to the 
consideration of the great event which occupies 
our minds, let us transfer our thoughts for a 


moment to Sir Joshua Reynolds and his epoch, 
It sometimes seems to us that the eighteenth 
century is more remote from our day than the 
Elizabethan period, or even the middle ages- 
Indeed half th: de‘ight hch come: t» those 
who read and re-read their Boswell and their 
Fanny Burney comes from the -a:ute contrast 
which severs the age of Johnson from that cf 
ourselves. It lies so [near and ‘yet {so far. 
Grandfathers grandfather was alive in_ those 
days, and yet they have an atmosphere which 
we have’ never breathed. What do we 
suppose the eighteenth century would have 
thought of Sir Aston Webb’s appointment ? 
Architects all know that architecture is the 
equal of the sister arts of painting and sculpture» 
At least all architects.know it except those who 
know that she is greater. But the architects 
who are most certain of thisequality or supremacy 





ages 
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Sir Aston Webb, C.B., P.R.A, 


know also that the world—even the cultivated 
world—does not agree with them. Some of us, 
perhaps, have a lurking suspicion that the poor 
relation position to which architecture is 8ome- 
times relegated to-day is a product of our own 
time ; that things were better in the days of the 
past. Especially may we be inclined to suppose 
that the epoch which, on the foundation of the 
Academy, admitted architecture to the full 
fraternity of the arts regarded it as the equal of 
the others. But is this the case? We doubt 
it. Is it not a fact that the enlightened public 
of the eighteenth century, while respecting 
architecture, really held str ngely aloof from it ? 
Dr. Johnson, the sharp edge of whose intellect 
cut deep into almost every interest: of his con- 
temporaries, almost left architecture unex- 
plored. And among the bright circle of wits 
with whom he was familiar, what architect 
shone? Perhaps this aloofness of architecture 
is to be ascribed rather to architects than to 


their fellows. Whocan tay? It is at least. 
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a@ strange fact that Chambers, the fig 
treasurer of the -Academy and the -eputed 
framer of its constitution, is never men. 
tioted in Johnson’s life, nor ever aliuded to 
by the vivacious Fanny, th ugh he actually 
lived in the same street as the Burneys! 
And we are led to the conclusion, though 
Chambers is known to have been a frien: of the 
Johnson circle, that no such intimacy of intellect 
existed between the architect and the savant ag 
was secured by the gaiety of the actor, Garrick, 
or the learned art-philosophy of Reynolds, fy 
fact, one doubts whether the thought of a 
architect as president would have been accept. 
able in those days, and it is at least possibl, 
that the tradition then initiated of appointing ap 
architect as treasurer may hav®, in some degree, 
represented the current idea of the natuml 
functions of an architect in such # 
assembly. : 

To come finally to what is the real subject of 
this article, the recent appointment of Sir Aston 
Webb to t e highest Academic honour, we my 
say that we hail it with the liveliest satisfactio, 
both on the personal grounds of Sir Aston's 
fitness for the post, and on the grounds of the 
recognition thereby conveyed of the status of 
architecture in modern estimation. Sir Aston 
Webb is well qualified for the post. We have 
hinted that the perfect president must, before all 
things, be a man ot acceptable gifts and per- 
sonality, and must, at least, be also above 
mediocrity in his fame as an artist. How 
abundantly Sir Aston oversteps the requirements 
of this second condition all England knows— 
from the King to the midshipman and the 
schoolboy. His art, fcllowed with interest by | 
his contemporaries, has taken a steady course 
from brilliant beginnings to a ripe maturity. 

That it is beyond criticism we do not say. 
He would be a poor artist in architecture whow 
originality was so tamed that no iprother 
experts could find points in it for discuss” © 
Again, ‘a great architect is a builder of great > 
buildings, great in the sense of size, not merely 
of celebrity—and to make things of great 
is to do deeds of “great daring. To dare} 
essentially to mn risks. These risks have 
been, by the new President co rageously faced, 
generally with gre.t riimph. The maa whe 
can slip into Dartmouth Harbour on # y* J 
from the sea and suddenly view wena 
gasp of astonished praise the great pile 
magi: mason-craft which giant hands wee 
flung into that landscape has a poor, ngratettl 
spiri.. The architect had, it is true, a chan 
in a thousand; but what a_ chance for 
magnificen f wlue. : 

So on the score of qualitica'ion as an artist 
Sir Aston has an easy admission, and for the 
other qualifica ion he has an equally easy pa* 
Long inured to t e difficult task of dealing with 
his fellow-men s a chairman, as a speaker, # | 
an adviser, and an dministrator he hes show® 
himself a master of the most difficult of social 
arts. 


Phenomenal success, one is bound to _ 
does ‘not bring to every man the affection : 
his rivas. There is that in Sir Aston whie 


has always and will always disarm jealous 
His fellow-architects are his friends, for he hi 
earned ‘tueir friendship, and there is not ® 
man among them but will rejoice whole- 
heartedly that architecture is throned 
among her equals, and that Sir Aston Webi 
is the man chosen to be primus inter pares. 
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HOUSING AND MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENTS AT 
MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, DERBY AND BRADFORD. 





We have before us the replies to a series of 
uestions relative to housing put before the 
jocal branch of the Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents’ Institute by the Housing Committee 
‘of the Manchester Corporation. These questions 
cover a range which seems to extend consider- 
ably beyond the scope of this Institute’s 
activities, but many of the replies are interesting 
and give a point of view which is worthy of 
notice. It is estimated that 5,000 houses are 
needed, and that an annual supply of 1,500 
must be maintained to provide subsequent needs 
_and there is not only a shortage of smaller 
houses, but also of those let in pre-war times 
at £40 a year, not included in the estimate. 
Those interrogated consider that any scheme 
based on subsidies from rates is unsound, but 
admit that the provision of houses is not possible 
as a financially sound private. undertaking. 
They point out that houses let below an econo- 
mic rent in pleasant surroundings would be 
largely taken by clerks and artizans, and thus, 
through increased rates, actually inflict a 
hardship on the very poor. Some interesting 
statistics and estimates regarding houses are 
given in the form of a schedule, from which 
we quote one example relative to a house with 
lobby, parlour, kitchen, scullery, bathroom, 
three bedrooms and outside closet—{a) built 
as one of a row of twelve pre-war ;-(b) do., post- 
war (now); and (c) built detached, twelve to 
the acre (now) :— ; 


A. B. Cc. 

Square Yards .: 140 140 403 
Land at 4s. 2d. 

per Yard .. oo £29 £84 
Cost of Building.. £220 £495 £528 
Paving & Sewers £20 £40 £40 
Legal Costs £5- £710s. £7 10s. 
Selling Price . £274 £571 10s. £729 10s. 
Weekly Rent .. 9s. 6d. 23s. 6d. 28s. 9d. 
Rates .. .. £6173. £1616s. £20 15s. 
Other Outgoings £4 6s. £96s. £10 7s. 
Per Cent on Cost 4:9 6:0 60 


It is considered highly desirable that the 
Municipalities should confine their activities to 
officiating as intermediaries between the State 
and private enterprise, and that the actual 
building should be done by building or public 
utility societies or private persons. Modification 
of by-laws in regard to roads and sewers is 
advocated, and a differential system of rating 
in favour of cottage property is suggested, as 
part of the increase in post-war rents is due 
to the automatic increase in rates with rent— 
the old vicious circle’ trouble. If Munici- 
palities must build, the houses should only be 
let on purchase agreements, thus avoiding 
permanent ownership by the Local Authority. 
We imagine that this suggestion, laudable 
though it may be, will add to the difficulty of 
insuring that the houses go to the right pur- 
chasers, and if this suggestion is adopted, 
careful restrictions as to sub-letting will be 
necessary. The present shortage of houses is 
attributed to increased cost of building, mis- 
representation regarding house building and 
owning, the Finance and Town Planning Acts, 
increased sanitary requirements, and by-laws 
and road enactments. Dear money is also 
cited, and it is pointed out that houses erected 
now have to compete with older ones erected 
when money was cheap, and that an increase 
of one per cent. on the selling price of a house 
worth £222 would necessitate raising the rent 
from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 9d: per week. These figures 
are very striking. 

The Finance Act of 1909-10 is severely 
criticised and stated to be a strong deterrent to 
building, and its repeal is suggested. Those in- 
terrogated suggest that discretionary power to 
Waive by-laws in certain cases should be given to 
Local Authorities in the public interest. It will 
be remembered that this suggestion was put 
forward by the RA.B.A. Representatives to the 
Departmental Committee on By-laws, whose 
report we recently reviewed, and that this sug- 


gestion was rejected. It is pointed out that a 
high standard of wages will be necessary to 
enable tenants to pay an economic rent. Once 
the immediate housing shortage is met, we feel 
that economic rents should be paid and will be 
largely possible, for it must never be forgotten 
that State subsidies in particular fields are bad 
in principle, and have to be paid for by the 
community, though they may be necessary in 
emergencies. Manchester rents for small pro- 
perty are possibly the lowest of any of our large 
cities, and it is hinted that when the Rent 
Restriction Act expires, serious trouble may 
occur owing to the necessary and justifiably 
large increase in rents which will be unavoidable. 


Liverpool. 


Liverpool has great schemes on foot, if Sir 
Charles Petrie’s views, as expressed in the 
Liverpool Courier, are an indication of the city’s 
proposals, A Reconstruction Committee has 
been formed and a large site acquired near St. 
George’s Hall for new municipal buildings. A 
system of motor haulage between the city and 
industrial centres in the neighbourhood is pro- 

ed. A new road and tramway is suggested 
along the Mersey from Dingle Point to Garston 
in connection with a town-planning scheme. 
A second large electric power station is proposed 
on the river south of Garston to form the nucleus 
of a new industrial centre, and we hope that in 
this connection the possibility—we should like 
to say intention—of the Government to promote 
a general scheme for the supply of electric 
power, will not be forgotten.. 

As regards housing, plenty of room within the 
city boundary exists, and houses with allot- 
ments are advocated: The most important 
suggestion is the formation of a federated 
Mersey city, comprising ‘Liverpool, Bootle, 
Birkenhead and Wallasey, which shall manage 
their local affairs independently, while questions 
of transit, including trams, tubes, electric rail- 
ways, and more especially matters relating to 
shipping facilities, would be considered in 
common. There is much to be said for such a 
scheme, for it is notorious that local jealousies in 
the past have led to much wasted effort, ever- 
lapping and want of cohesion in many neigh- 
bouring centres, and at the present time success- 
ful and harmonious development in the matter 
of transit is most essential and indissolubly 
bound up with the housing problems which 
confront the country. 


Derbyshire, 


In Derbyshire the Estate and Improvement 
Committee of the Derby Town Council are 
putting forward schemes which will revolutionise 
the district more than anything since the advent 
of railways. Nearly 1,000 acres are to be rid of 
danger from flooding, and some 600 acres made 
available for sites for works on the banks of the 
Derwent below the Midland railway. Manufac- 
turers have been-approached, and are interested 
in these proposals. Levels are to be taken, and 
if the engineer’s report is satisfactory, these im- 
provements will form one of the foremost objects 
of the whole town-planning scheme, and special 
provisions are to be taken to prevent the intro- 
duction of land speculators. 


Bradford. 


Bradford is in need of 10,000 houses. Two 
years ago 5,000 were needed, and the require- 
ments:in immediate prospect double this figure. 
As showing the cessation in building it is stated 
that only fourteen plans for houses were passed 
last year. Communal enterprise is regarded as 
the only solution of the housing problem. In 
1914 a site of 600 acres was purchased, and plans 
were submitted to the L.G.B., but it is stated 
that some six months elapsed before a reply was 


received, when criticism as to the excessive, 


width of roads and large proportion of two-bed- 
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room houses was received. The roads roposed 
were in accordance with by-laws, and po area 
in question is not included in the town-planning 
scheme, it is now proposed to endeavour 
to embrace the proposal under the existing 
town-planning intentions. Here is another 
instance of the cumbrous working involved by 
existing enactments, a condition of things which 
the Departmental Committee on by-laws has 
done little to remove. As regards the possi- 
bility of building in the near future, it is pointed 
out that owners of works are likely to spend 
money extravagantly in building owing to the 
excess profit tax, and that this will react in 
keeping up prices of building for the private indi- 
vidual. Local Authorities have unsuccessfully 
approached the L.G.B. with a request that their 
liabilities in the matter of losses on housing 
schemes be limited to a penny rate, and we are 
hardly surprised that the Treasury is unwilling 
to accept this suggestion. 


ee 
|e 


RURAL HOUSING. 
Traditional Cottage Architecture. 


MWe take the following from a letter, ly Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., which appeared 
in the Morning Post on Tuesday. We n ake 
soe comments «n the matter in our “N te.” 
pages :— 

“ Sir,—In considering the many housing 
schemes being put forward throughout England, 
and especially in country districts, are we not in 
some danger of overlooking the claims of the 
beautiful old cottages and houses which already 
exist ? . 

“ England possesses traditional styles of local 
buildings more strongly marked than in any 
other country, and we can trace in the architec- 
ture of the various districts the reflection of 
their geological structure. 

“ For example, in East Anglia, a country of 
clay and flint, we find admirable brick buildings 
with high-pitched roofs covered with pantiles 
or reed thatch obtained from the Broads and 
shallow rivers which abound in that part of 
England. In Kent and Surrey we have brick 
and tile houses, again showing the influence of 
material upon design, and in Sussex and Hamp- 
shire, where in former years oak abounded, we 
see timber-framed houses with stone-slated roofs: 
Throughout Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lanca- 
shire are to be found beautiful black and white 
buildings, and across the whole of England from 
the Yorkshire coast to Somerset we have stone- 
built houses unequalled for quiet dignity and 
charm. 

“I do not suggest that insani cottages 
and hovels should be retained sensaty fee the ake 
of their antiquity or picturesqueness, but would 
urge that wherever possible and when the main 
fabric is sound, they should not be condemned 
and allowed to fall into decay merely because 
they do not conform to the requirements of our 
housing experts. We have in these old buildings 
a priceless heritage not sufficiently appreciated 
by the general community. 

.““ The cheaper means of transit introduced 
by railways was perhaps the beginning of the 
disfigurement of the countryside; with the intro- 
duction of common bricks and blue slates, corru- 
gated iron, and cheap foreign joinery into 
locaiities where these materials were previously 
unknown, local tradition and style were ignored, 
and our villages became marred by houses built 
on the cheapest utilitarian lines, unsightly and 
distressing to look at. : 

** We need not anticipate that these mistakes 
will be perpetrated in the new houses that are to 
be built, but it may be that in our zeal for im- 
provement the claims of old buildings’ will be 
passed over. Many of them are capable of 
being made comfortable, sanitary, and con- 
venient ; alterations and additions in character 
with the old work could be carried out, and if 
dealt with by experienced architects the outlay 
need not be greater than that incurred by the 
building of new houses... . 

“ E. Guy Dawser.” 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. - 





THE ACQUISITION AND VALUATION OF LAND FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 


Art the last meeting of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution a paper on “ The Second Report of the 
Committee Dealing with the Law and Practice 
Relating to the Acquisition and Valuation of 
Land for Public Purposes” was read by Mr. 
Eustace Hills (Barrister-at-Law). After some 
preliminary remarks he said :— 

One cannot do more than consider some of the 
main points raised, and these perhaps may con- 
veniently be grouped as— 

I.—The basis of valuation ; 

II.—The assessment tribunal-and the pro- 
cedure before the tribunal ; 

III.—The matters to be taken into considera- 
tion as relévant to the assessment. 

Establish for these a principle and a method 
of application, and you have established a 
system that should carry into effect the desire of 
everyone, a general scheme of compensation, 
fair alike to owner and promoter; a scheme that 
will forward and not retard the development of 
the country and its resources. 

The basis of valuation forms the first subject 
of consideration in the Report. What is it to 
be?... 

The basis of market value as between a willing 
seller and a willing purchaser, recommended in 
the Report, seems to meet the difficulties. It 
imports a fiction, the willingness of the seller, but 
for the purpose of fixing a basis you may elimi- 
nate the compulsion, leaving over for considera- 
tion whether or not you give compensation for: 
that elimination. 

Market value so arrived at is in most cases 
comparatively easy of ascertainment, and at all 
events lessens the differences between the valua- 
tions. It includes potential value where the 
potentiality is strong enough to affect the 
market value, and should exclude the shadowy 
potentialities which have no appreciable value 
save in the far-seeing eyes of an enthusiastic 
owner. 

The buyer is willing, and he pays a price on 
that footing ; the seller is assume i to be willing, 
and on that footing he gets his purchase money. 
Is he to be paid an additional sum for that 
assumption ? The percentage for compulsory 

urchase under the Lands Clauses Acts, whether 
it be 10 per cent. or more, which long custom has 
orystallised into a settled practice, may probably 
be regarded broadly as compensation for the 
compulsion exercised. In the Report it is 
recommended that this allowance should be dis- 
continued, and it is pointed out that in certain 
cases, as is known, it is not limited to 10 per 
cent., and that this discontinuance has been 
advocated on more than one occasion when the 
question has been under discussion. It is 
suggested that there are arguments of some 
weight in favour of its retention, if kept within 
,proper limits. In the majority of cases (and the 
establishment of a principle must disregard 
exceptions) there is on the owner a real com- 
pulsion for which he gets no compensation out 
of the market-value price. 

The interests of the community demand com- 
pulsory acquisition at certain times and in 
certain places ; to these demands the interests of 
the owner must give way, but it seems not un- 
reasonable that he should receive for an expro- 
priation against his will something more than he 
would have received if willing. It is possible 
that this percentage has been regarded too 
much as a rule of practice, swelling an amount 
already in many cases too large, and that the 
essential foundation of it, as a matter of 
principle, has become somewhat submerged. 
The market value of the land may be affected by 
its adaptability for a particular purpose, or, to 
use a somewhat hardly-used term, by its 
“* special adaptability.” 

The Committee recommend that the owner 
should not be entitled to any increased value for 
his land, which can only arise, or could only have 
arisen, by reason of the adaptability of the land 
for a purpose to, which it could only be applied 


under statutory powers. One member of the 
Committee dissents from this view on the ground 
that whilst he is most anxious that owners should 
not be given unreasonable compensation, he is 
strongly of opinion that the paragraph con- 
taining the above recommendation prevents an 
owner receiving compensation which it is per- 
fectly reasonable he should receive, and that if 
there is competition in the market for the land, 
whether it be for public or private purposes, 
that competition must, as a matter of fairness, 
be taken into consideration in assessing com- 
pensation payable to an owner for compulsory 
acquisition. 

Under the Lands Clauses Acts the special 
adaptability of the land for a particular purpose 
may be taken into consideration ir assessing the 
price even where that purpose is the purpose for 
which the land is taken, but the assessment of 
value to the owner presents considerations which 
differ from the assessment of the market value 
as between a willing seller and a — buyer. 

If compulsion is for the moment eliminated, 
does not the owner of a site particularly suitable 
for a reservoir, and near a large town, whilst a 
willing seller, expect a larger price because of that 
suitability, and would not a body acting under 
statutory powers, and willing to buy without 
exercising their powers, be ready to pay a larger 
price because of that suitability, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they know, and the owner 
knows, that the land cannot be applied to that 
purpose except under statutory powers, and 
would not they be so willing, apart from any con- 
sideration as to what the: would have to pay if 
they did exercise their statutory powers? In 
other words, is it true to say not only that the 
market value is affected, but that the market 
value, as defined, is affected ? The possibility 
of competition from other statutory bodies is 
somewhat far fetched, but the possibility does 
exist, though it might be lessened or put an end 
to by the powers proposed to be given to the 
sanctioning authority. It is suggested that 
there is, or may be, an element of market value, 
as defined, in a special adaptal ility of land fora 
purpose to which it could only be applied under 
statutory powers, whilst it is anticipated that 
the extravagant lengths to which the doctrine of 
“ special adaptability ” has been carried will be 
wholesomely curtailed by the necessity of 
limiting compensation for that adaptability, 
apart from the special point under considera‘ ion, 
to cases where it is shown that it appreciably 
affects the market value of the land. 

The two exceptions to the basis of market 
value suggested in the Report seem to be neces- 
sary corollaries to this rule :— 

(1) No enhancement of market value which 
arises from the use of premises contrary to 
sanitary or other laws. 

(2) Compensation on the basis of equivalent 


- reinstatement where reinstatement is bona fide 


intended in cases such as a church, chapel, or 
cemetery, where market value, as defined, would 
afford an unjustly low measure of compensation. 

Of the four methods provided by the Lands 
Clauses Acts in cases of disputed compensation, 
justices, surveyor appointed by justices, arbitra- 
tion, and jury, the most serious question that 
arises for discussion is whether an arbitrator or a 
jury constitutes the better tribunal. . . . 

The Committee who present the Report are 
unanimous in recommending the abolition of a 
jury as an assessment tribunal, and their recom- 
mendation appears to be well founded. The 
strain of jury service presses more heavily than 
it did, and a relief of that strain would be wel- 
comed. If the assessment is to be by arbitra- 
tion, is the tribunal to consist of one or more than 
one, and how is it to be chosen? ... On the 
whole it is probable that a panel of independent 
arbitrators would form the best area of selection 
for the tribunal. A wider range of cloice would 
be available for particular cases, and it is con- 
ceived that the retention by its members of 
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private practice, within the proposed lim; 
would ensure that they kept in touch ar. 


changes in conditions affecting those questions 


on which their judgment was required con, 
ditions which have changed in the past and will 
change in the future. . . . 

Of the matters to be taken into consideration 
as relevant to the assessment, none stand out 
more conspicuously than the questions of 
injurious affection and betterment, or recoup. 
ment as an alternative to’ betterment. . , . 

Adopting the classification in the Report 
injurious affection may be placed under two 
heads :— i 

(1) Damage to an owner whose land is taken 
arising directly from the taking, i.e., by sever. 
ance or disturbance of occupation. 

(2) Damage arising from the construction or 
user of the works which may result to an owner, 


none of whose land is taken, as well as to an ~ 


owner, some of whose land is taken. 

The first head offers but little scope for 
discussion. Such an owner may properly 
recover compensation on the grounds indicated, 
as for damage directly caused by, and flowing 
from, the compulsory acquisition of his land, ,~ 

The second head raises questions of greater 
difficulty and perhaps of greater interest. The 
outstanding distinction under the Lands (layses 
Acts between the position of an owner whos 
land is taken and that of an owner none of 
whose land is taken, is certainly. not logical, 
and its application has given rise to artificial 
rules and refinements which are not to the 
advantage of the community and do not make 
for justice. An owner none of whose land is 
taken may suffer by the user of the authorised 
works damage as serious and as direct as an 
owner part of whose land is taken. . . 

The moment seems opportune to sweep 
away these artificial distinctions, to establish 
@ principle on -which compensation . may 
be granted, based, not on the accidental 
position of the particular owner, but on the 
causation by the promoters and the result to 
the owner of direct and appreciable damage. 
The application of the principle must be limited 
and defined, and the recommendations of the 
Committee on this head are :— 

“ (a) That the sanctioning authority should 
exercise a discretion allowing compeiisation for 
direct and substantial depreciation of market 
value if they are of opinion that, in the circum- 
stances, it is reasonable and expedient to do &. 

(6) That the properties in respect of whichs 
claim for such injurious affection may be mat 
should be inserted in a schedule to be settled 
by the sanctioning authority at the time of 
sanctioning the scheme, and that all such claims 
should be made within a limited time to be 
similarly settled. 

(c) That the assessment should not be post- 
poned, but should take place once and for all 
time upon the claim being made. 

(d) That claims such as those arising under the 
Waterworks Clauses Acts for damage by main- 
tenance or user should be dealt with by the 
tribunal as and when they arise. 

(e) That damage caused by negligence of 
other unauthorised user of the works should, 


as at present, be the subject not of a claim for 


compensation but of an action at law.” .. - 

Passing on to betterment, the Committee 
record their opinion that the principle of better 
ment and the principle of injurious affection 
are correlative, and that their proposals as t 
the principle of injurious affection are dependent 
o n their proposals as to the principle of better 
ment. ... 

If it be granted that the principle is approved, 
the difficulties begin in providing for iis app 
cation, and an examination of the scheme 
formulated by the Committee will repay clos 
attention. The author then stated the gene 
lines of the scheme recommended. Proceeding, 
he said :—‘‘ Perhaps the main features of this 
interesting and clearly drawn svheme are t 
inclusion of all neighbouring lands that are 
within the scheduled area, the proposal that 
the share taken by the State or a Local Authority 
of betterment created by their undert 
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may be unlimited in amount, and the proposal 
that there shall be. an annual charge on the 
capital value of the betterment assessed. The 
inciples of betterment and injurious affection 
are aptly stated in the Report to be correlative, 
and the delimitation of area would be, in prin- 
ciple, the same in each case, and would be as 
necessary under the one scheme as under the 
other. As to the share to be paid, it is recom- 
mended that in normal cases, whoever may be 
the promoters, 50 per cent. should be the per- 
centage of betterment taken from the owner, 
put that it should be open to the sanctioning 
guthority to grant to the promoters a larger 

portion than 50 per cent., with the proviso 
that in the case of a private promoter, if 50 per 
cent. of the betterment exceeds the cost of 
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construction, the percentage by which it 
exceeds should not be~ payable. 

A possible alternative to betterment would be 
recoupment. The. opinion expressed by the 
Committee that as a general rule the system of 
recoupment is not desirablé, and that under- 
takers should not be encouraged to embark on 
land specylation, or the business of owning and 
managing property not required for the pur- 
poses of the undertaking, is strongly held by 
the reader of this paper. The compulsory 
acquisition of land for public purposes is a 
valuable right, and beneficial to the community 
if carefutly limited. It is believed that in this 
country, a general system of compulsory 
acquisition for purposes of recoupment would 
be difficult to carry out..... - 


“ Armageddon,” by the late A. E. Emsiz, A.R.W.S. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


* Armageddon ’’ at Walker's Galleries. 
Canadian Official War Photographs. 


THe interest in the exhibition at Walker's 
Galleries of paintings by the late A. E. Emslie, 
A.R.W.S., centres in his large symbolical 
canvas of ‘‘ Armageddon,” but is by no means 
confined to this. Mr. Emslie was an artist of 
varied achievements. He had been a successful- 
illustrator in America, the pupil of Carolus 
Duran in Paris, then a busy portrait painter, 
having in one year (1889) no less than seven 
portraits in the Royal Academy ; and had then, 
at the full of his talent, turned his attention 
to religious art. To be connected with this 
later phase of his art are the most interesting 
series of studies of Palestine on these walls ; 
but, og apart from this, he had been a great 
traveller, and India, China and Japan are 
represented among these charming water-colour 
drawings. ‘“‘ Armageddon,” as we have sug- 
gested, is an effort to deal symbolically with 
the world-war from which we may hope to haye 
now emerged ; and we are happily able to give 
@ reproduction of this work in this issue of 
the Builder, so that our readers will be able 
to form for themselves some conception of its 
merits. 

The basal idea of the composition is one 
which the artist has already used in another 
form in his “ Call of Christ”; and which, in 
fact, may be found as far back™as the art of 
Raphael of Urbino. “ Beneath on earth ”— 
it has been said of this master’s “ Transfigura- 
tion.” —“ all is agitation, confusion and terror 
“a4 but in the clouds, with the vision of 
the uprising Christ, comes the symbol of divine 
help and a radiance of light.” Even so in Mr. 
Emslie’s great canvas of “ Armageddon” we 
see confusion, rage and misery on earth—in 
heaven glad light, adoring worship ; here below 
nude figures of men armed for conflict, women 
grasping their babes and seeking escape from 
the destroyer—there ghove seraphim and 
cherubim circling round the Eternal Light, 
A black pall of darkness hangs over the earth, 
lit only by distant flames, as ae some City of 
Dis, against which these nude forms are outlined 
—that of the male figure in the foreground, 
brandishing his weapon, seeming like a Lucifer 
defying the powers above. Occasionally the 
drawing is faulty, as in the woman who has 
faflen back, her babe uplifted in her outstretched 
left arm. The drawing of the throat here from 
the neck to chin is exaggerated, and still more 
the important intersection of the clavicle with 
the sterno-mastoid is faulty, worried, and 
fails to explain itself. But these are details, 
and, as a whole, the design is on a level with 
the conception, ,which is finely imaginative. 
At a time when pictures of the war—symbolical 
as well as direct—are being acquired for war 
museums in this country and different parts of 
the Empire, this remarkable effort of an artist, 
who had a long and successful career behind him, 
is surely worthy of consideration ? 

The Canadian War Photographs are the 
proper complement of the War Pictures, which 
we have described in these columns; and those 
who have visited the one should not fail to see 
the other. In a sense these wonderful colour 
photographs bring us nearer to the actual details 
of the conflict. es 

Here, in the Grafton Galleries, we see Cambrai 
yet blazing while the first Canadians enter the 
city through a pathway of flames; we follow 
close upon the track of the retreating Hun, and 
see the cruel evidence of deliberate and ruthless 
destruction. One of the most impressive scenes 
is that of the thanksgiving service held in 
Cambrai Cathedral for its deliverance, where 
civilians and Canadian soldiers kneel together 
before the altar. Another is that of a beautiful 
statue, which had not been carried off because 
it was of plaster, not of bronze. 

Amid the surrounding ruin it stands there 
like a beautiful thought—a protest of the 
loveliness of life against the spirit of brutal 


negation. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


. ALL our inset plates this week and several 
text blocks are of works by Sir Aston Webb, 
the new President of the Royal Academy, who 
has kindly given us the opportunity of selecting 
from his large collection of drawings some of 
his most characteristic work. These illus- 
trations are of Sir Aston’s work as-an architect, 
though we give a charming water-colour from 
his brush. On a sttbsequent occasion we shall 
illustrate other work of this character, from 
which it will be realised that Sir Aston. had 
claims other than those of an architect to be 
the recipient of the honour which has been 
conferred on him. 


The following is a list of some of his works 
with the date of publication in the Builder :— 


Design for New Admiralty and War Offices, 
September 13 and October 4, 1884. 

St. Bartholomew-the Great. View showing 
proposed plan, May 8, 1886. 

Burford Church, March 8, 1890. 

The Metropolitan Life Assurance Society, 


May 17, 1890. 
The Royal United Service Institution, 
showing the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, 


September 16, 1893. 

Metropolitan Life Assurance Offices, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C., April 14, 1894. 

Christ’s Hospital Schools, Horsham, June 16, 
1894, November 2, 1895, March 19, 1898, and: 
January 3, 1903. 

New Church of St. George. 
Chancel, September 8, 1894. 

Stratford County Infirmary, as remodelled, 
July 27, 1895. 

“ The Gables,” Blackheath, July 18, 1896. 

The Birmingham Law Courts, July 31, 1896. 

Grain Silo, Greenwich, May 1, 1897. 

The Dining Room, The Paddockhurst, 
November 12, 1898, 

Britannia Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
April 29, 1899, May 4, 1901, and April 6, 1917. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, May 27, 1899, 
January 2, 1904, June 2 and July 3, 1909. 

The Royal College of Science, South Ken- 
sington, W., May 5, 1900. : 

Queen Victoria Memorial, November 2, 1901. 

Sketch Plan and Ekvation of the Birmingham 
University, May 3, 1902. 

Royal College of Szience, Merrion-street, 
Dublin, Septemter 29, 1906. 

New Admiralty Offices at East’ End of Mall, 
April 29, 1905 and November 3, 1906. 

Principa Entrance, University College, 
May 18, 1901. 

Birmingham University, July 13, 1907. 

New Law Courts, Hong Kong, May 2, 1908. 

Offices of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, May 9, 1908. 

New Buildings in the Provost Court, King’s 
College, Cambridge, November 21, 1908. 

Entrance to the Mall from Charing Cross, 
July 30, 1910. 

Imperial College of Science and Teednology, 
May 19, 1911. 


Interior of 








Worksop College, Notts. Interior of New 
Chapel, May 24, 1912. 

New Front, Buckingham Palace, November I, 
1912, November 14, 1913, and August 21, 1914. 

Leys School, Cambridge, May 8, 1914, and 
May 10, 1918. ° 

Whiteley Homes, May 5, 1916. 

No. 35, Porchester-terrace, W., May 18, 1917. 


The above is, of course, a quite inadequate 
record of Sir Aston’s practice, though it shows 
what a large amount has been reflected in our 
pages. 


A FAMINE IN HOUSES IN 
EAST YORKS. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following :— 

Great as is the demand for housing accom- 
modation in all parts of the country, now that 
the war is over and industrial development 
and expansion may be reasonably anticipated, 
no district stands in greater or more urgent 
need of the builder and his men than that 
part of South Yorkshire of which the thriving 
and flourishing town of Doncaster may be 





‘ gaid to be the centre. 


Even before the war there was an acute 
shortage of artisan dwellings in this district 
consequent upon its great expansion following 
colliery enterprise.. How acutely this shortage 


has been accentuated through four and a half — 


years of building inactivity may be easily 
imagined. Houses cannot be obtained to-day ; 
£3 and even larger sums are frequently offered 
for the key of a workman’s dwelling in 
Doncaster. Now eight new collieries are 
likely to be put down within a 10 mile radius 
of the town, each eventually employing from 
2,000 to 3,000 hands. Houses by the thousand 
are urgently required at once, and within the 
next five years will be still more urgently 
needed. In some of the artisan dwellings in 
this district to-day three families may be 
found. They. do not herd together for choice, 
but fro sheer necessity. The overcrowding 
evil is the natural corollary of house shortage. 

Steps are being taken to alleviate the position 
as far as possible, but the building operations 
look like being utterly inadequate for a long 
time to come. In Doncaster itself the Cor- 
poration is just embarking upon a housing 
scheme which will provide 750 working class 
dwellings, at a cost of anything between 
£200,000 and £250,000. Some 300 of these 
houses are to be erected on 28 acres of Cor- 
poration land at Balby, and another 70 on the 
Warmsworth-road. A scheme for the erection 
of 380 houses on the Carr House site is also 
being submitted to the Local Government 
Board. It is hoped to proceed to the develop- 
ment of the housing sites, and the construction 
of roads, sewers, &c., whilst waiting for the 
final approval of the plans of the houses, The 
desirability of erecting some of the houses of 
concrete blocks is under consideration, and a 
deputation has just been appointed to visit 
and inspect a housing scheme which is being 
erected on that system. 

Alderman Theobald, Chairman of the Don- 
caster Housing Committee, says that experience 
shows that the working class people will not 
go far out of the town if they can possibly 
find houses in it in which to live. The great 
purpose of the present housing scheme is, he 
declares, to enable the Corporation to pull 
down a lot of slum property, and to find new 
homes for those dispossessed, rather than to 
provide houses for colliers who come in to the 
district to work at the new pits. The colliers 
had intensified the housing problem of Don- 
caster. 

At Bentley, a colliery centre 2 miles from 
Doncaster, the Urban District Council propose 
to build 300 houses at the rate of 12 to 1 acre. 
These houses, the surveyor to the Couricil 
states, are urgently required at once, as the 
number to be erected by private enterprise 
looks like being very small for years to come. 
The capital cost of three types, including land 
and street making, is expected to be £41l, 
£371 and £297 respectively. 254 
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At Adwick-le-Street, Carcroft and Wood. 
lands, houses are urgently needed for what jg 
another big colliery centre, and here plans haye 
also been prepared, and the local Urban Coungij 
is negotiating for the purchase of sites. The 
same remark applies to practically dozen 
districts around Doncaster. Every district jg 
overcrowded, and practically every district has 
its scheme ready, and is awaiting men and 
material. The Wath Urban Council hag 
secured sufficient land for a £200,000 scheme; 
Bolton-on-Dearne Council has a £70,000 scheme 
in hand, and so forth. There will be an unpre. 
cedented demand for builders, labour ang 
material. 

Quite apart from the enterprises of local 
governing authorities, the various existing 
colliery companies desire to extend their model 
villages, and in connection with the new pits 
projected there will be extensive surface 
buildings to be erected, and model! mining 
villages of 1,000 houses each and over will be 
required. Much reconstruction and rebuilding 
work is also awaiting the builders at Doncaster 
in connection with the adaptation of premises 
to meet modern needs and requirements, and 
at least two banking companies contemplate 
the erection of new and palatial premises. 

For houses of a rental of from £26 to £36 per 
annum there is likewise a keen demand, and a 
great shortage. A garden city of such dwellings, 
on the fringe of Doncaster, looks like becoming 
a real and. an urgent necessity of the future. 
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MEETINGS. 


Monpay, February 3. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. G. 
Hubbard, F.S.A., on “* How to Obtain a Water 
Supply in the Absence of Springs, Rivers and 
Rains.” 5 p.m. 

The Society of Engineers.—Presidential 
address, by Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees (“ The 
Deve opment?’ of ' British Concrete Ship- 
building.”) 5.30 p.m. 

Turspay, February 4. 

The Society for the Promotion of Roman 

Studies. (19, Bloomsbury-square, W.C.). Pto- 





fessor F. Haverfield on “ Roman Caerwent.” 


Lantern Illustrations.. 4.30 p.m. 
Wepnrspay, February 5. 

The L.C.C. School of Building, Ferndale-road, 
Clapham, S.W.4.—Professor Beresford Pite, 
M.A., F.R.1.B.A., on “ The History of Renais- 
sance Architecture in Italy, France and Eng- 
land.” 17.30 p.m. 


The Royal Archaeological  Institute.—Mr. 
Aymer Vallance, M.A., F.S.A., on “ Building 


Materials and Local Conditions.” Lantern 
Illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 
THurspAyY, February 6. 
Building 


The Industrial Council - for the 
Industry. (Midland Hotel, Manchester).—General 
Meeting. 10 a.m. 

Frfbay, February 7. 

The Glasgow College Architectural Craftsman s 
Society.—Mr. Jas. 8. Boyd, Lic.R.1.B.A., 
“ Building Problems for the Future.” 

Turspay, February 11. 
- The London Society (Royal Society of Arts).— 
Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, on “ The Great Depart 
ment Stores: Their Origin and Architecture. 
4.30 p.m. 





” — 
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The Royal Sanitary Institute. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute have a rranged 
a Conference on “Post-War Devel: pmeats 
relating to Public Health,” to be held 
March 13, 14, and 15, at which the followin 
subjects will be brought forward bor 
sion :—“ City Hygiene in Relation to a 
ment”; “ Housing for City Clerks and Sim! : 
Workers”; “ Public Health Aspect Tuber- 
culosis””; “ Public Health Work and Pro- 
paganda”; “ Welfare Work in Factories + 
and “ Child Welfare Work.” 
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THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Sir ASTON Wess, C.B., P.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE, SHROPSHIRE: GARDEN FRONT. 


Sir ASTON Wess, C.B., P.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE, SHROPSHIRE: Tower. 


Sir ASTON Wess, C.B., P.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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BRITANNIA ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE. DARTMOUTH: PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 


Sir ASTON Wess, C.B., P.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS: INTERIOR OF NEW CHAPEL. 
Sir ASTON Wess, C.B., P.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Sir ASTON Wess, C.B.. P.R.A.. ARCHITECT. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 


PROFESSION—IV. 
DEPARTMENTAL ARCHITECTURE.—II. 


By Hersert H. 


Every architect knows how Lares | 

the final shaping of his work is modifie 
by ‘consultation with his client. Eve 
architect grumbles at it and often wit 
justice ; ag in. his heart of hearts, 
if he takes a wide restrospect over what 
he has done, he knows that he has been 
the better for it. Some individual jobs 
have been spoilt, perhaps; in some, 
where the client has been more than 
usually unreasonable, he has lost heart 
and has let the finish come as it will ; 
but in most cases and certainly in his 
most successful work, the co-operation 
of the man who is to use the building 
has told for its improvement. It is a 
dangerous ingredient, but essential. It 
keeps his wits sharpened and makes for 
life; it is the salt of the recipe, turning 
what begins as a flavourless academic 
design, loosely fitted for a variety of 
uses, into a building with character, 
individual, purposeful, alive. 

Herein’ architecture differs from the 
more abstract arts of painting, sculpture 
and music. A Rembrandt, a Michael 
Angelo, a Beethoven, have little to 
heed but the outpourings of their own 
spirit, and there are moments when 
architecture is equally unfettered. The 
medieval cathedral and the Medicean 
sacristy have fulfilled their end when 
they have expressed the. strivings and 
aspirations—the one of a community of 
ctaftsmen, the other of a lonely genius. 
But in its everyday uses, architecture 
has another side than this. It must take 
count of the world of* men, of their 
comings and goings, their business and 
pleasure, must adapt--itself to their 
changing habits and ‘manners of life ; 
and from the accuracy with which it 
mirrors the time, it draws much of its 
variety and interest. 

The danger of departmental archi- 
tecture lies in the loss of this human 
contact. We are faced with a prodigious 
extension of building activities in the 
housing of the nation. At best, it is an 
unnatural and -risky thing to build 
hundreds of thousands of cottages simul- 
taneously, without the gradual improve- 
ments suggested by experiments on a 
small scale; but we are forced to it by 
hecessity, arising partly from the stop- 
page of all building during the war 
and the previous slackness of owners 
about kee ing the houses where other 
seople had to live in habitable con- 
ition, and partly from the newly- 
aroused national consciousness that the 
best of what was done before was not 

good enough. But there are ways and 
ways of carrying out this great task, and 
of these the very worst, we have no 
doubt, is the centralised departmental 
way ; the best, the one, whichever it may 
be, which retains most of the human 
contact with the client; and by the 
client we mean the human beings who 
are to live in the houses. This means 
the zreatest possible decentralization that 
‘s compatiblé with the central control 
admittedly necessary to a State scheme. 
{n every district where housing schemes 





WiccceswortH, F.R.I.B.A., and H. M. Frercuer, F.R.1B.A., 
President of the Architectural Association. ~ 


are in contemplation, the architects” 
should be local men if possible ; or, if not 
local, familiar with the district, with its 
traditions of ‘building and with the 
customs, needs and desires of its people. 
In every district there should be small 
committees of working men and women 
who should have a voice in the matter. 
Any architect who is worth his salt would 
find far more helpful suggestions and 
from the nature of the case a much more 
lively interest among them than in the 
committees of town councillors and 
local bigwigs with whom he is accus- 
tomed to work. 

It is the present intention of the 
Government to set up such a system of 
decentralisation, and every architect 
should lend a helping hand to stiffen 

ublic opinion in its favour. The 
‘Builder last week warned us of the 
attempt, by means of an inter-depart- 
mental quarrel—is there anything in the 
world which the non-departmental or 
human man views with such utter 
distaste as-inter-departmental quarrels ? 
—to frustrate this work and centralise 
the whole scheme. What would be the 
result ? Type-plans, which, as has truly 
been said, souk be the raw materiai for 
architects to work on, would be raised 
to the position of working drawings ; 
type elevations .would follow; the 
countryside would be dotted with type 
villages, the towns embellished with type 
suburbs, until the nation would rise 
against such virtuou8 monotony as it did 
in 1660, and tuke to its bosom the 
ancient evils of misrule, which would be 
& pity. : 

‘4 have dwelt on housing schemes 
because of their urgency; but there are 
plenty of other kinds of departmental 
architecture upon which it may be pro- 
fitable to spend a few minutes. Take 
Post Offices. Has any one ever seen in 
this country a post office which looked 
as though it were the home or the branch 
home of one of the great services of the 
State? Yes, there was one—the old 
General Post Office at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. It” was designed, not by a 
department, but by Wilkins, one of the 
ablest independent arcliitects of his day, 
and it has been scrapped. What is to 
take its place? A new post office in any 
sizeable town should surely be the oppor- 
tunity for a building to symbolise the 
greatness of the commonwealth whose 
needs it serves, whose words it conveys 
to apd from the farthest ends of the 
earth. Without undue pomp or over- 
loading or ornament we might reasonably 
ask for some: dignity and grace in tts 
lines, some greatness in its scale to mark 
it out among its surroundings. | Instead, 
we are presented with a building which 
snuggles down quite comfortably among 
its neighbour shops and offices, rather 
less blatant than the worst, rather more 
vulgar than the best; just a commercial 
building. Well, if the village =< office 
is seual inside the grocer’s 8 op why 
shouldn’t the town post office look as if 
there were a grocer’s shop inside of it ? 
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So runs, or séems to run, the depart- 
mental argument. - A loveable ideal. 

Now, if these and other Government 
buildings were put ‘into the hands of 
architects, not of departmental archi- 
tectural staffs, it is possible that mistakes 
would be made (though to see that they 
were not ‘would be precisely the proper 
function of the department), but, at any 
rate, the soil would be broken up in 
different directions, rivalry and co- 
operation would tend to the. working 
out of new ideas, the play would not be 
everlastingly for safety, and we might 
at long last get some post offices that 
would be, look, and act like the post 

offices of what is, after all, no mean 
nation. Hereanent, it is instructive to 
compare the Houses of Parliament and 
Scotland Yard, designed and finished by 
independent architects, with the War 
Office and the Local Government Board, 
executed depuartmentally owing to the 
deaths of their architects. We need not 
re. the point; have a look at the 
uildings. 

“ Treasury control,” say you? Well, 
Treasury control does no doubt block 
a good deal that ought to be done. What 
wonder when the human ‘contact. is 
missing? If Bristol has had a post office 
for £20,000, and Oldham is in need ‘of 
another of the same value, my lords of the 
Treasury, left to their purely economic 
musings; will far more readily make the 
grant for Oldham if they know she is to” 
recelve as nearly as may be a replica of 
Bristol’s office. No ‘sort of blame 
attaches to them; they know that a 
building worth £20,000 in Bristol will 
cost approximately £20,000 in Oldham ; 
how are they to know the same about a 
building of quite different plan, different 
materials and different character ? The 
cannot, and it is not for them to enberk 
H.M. Government on an adventure. But 
such a system is bound to make for 
mediocrity in architecture, and the 
country. ex hypothesi, deserves the best. 
How, then, are we to get over.the diffi- 
culty of combining Treasury control with 
a policy of independent architects and 
fresh ideas in national architecture ? 
Surely this is where Mr. Sidney Webb’s 
rare | suggestion should bear fruit. 
Let the R.I.B.A. constitute itself into 
a professional advisory body to the 
Government, and not only to the Govern- 
ment, but to all bodies undertaking public 
works—county councils, munici al bodies, 
large industrial corporations and the like. 
In that way the best skilled brains will 
be brought to bear on the afthitecture of 
the nation, the Institute will take its 
rightful position in rendering great public 
service to the country, and the system 
of tied architectural staffs, private as well 
as public, which is showing signs of 
menacing growth in every direction, and 
which can never be anything but a hotbed 
of the commonplace, will give place to 
a system of free development and free 
interchange of ideas. 

There is nothing new or revolutionar 
about this proposal of independence. It 
was the old system in this country, where 
it produced better results than the one 
with which we are threatened. It exists 
in France, where it produces better 
results than the one with which we are 
threatened. 

. The nation deserves the best architecture. 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES 
Extraordinary Traffic. 


One of the questions which will arise in 
connection with reconstruction and develop- 
ment of trade after peace is signed, will be the 
traffic upon the roads. An immense number of 
motor lorries which have been used for war 
purposes will be turned to advantage for the 
purposes of trade at home, and, owing to the 
war, the roads have had to be neglected and 
are unfit to carry a new traffic of this description. 
The law relating to what is known as “ extra- 


~ ordinary traffic” is in a very unsatisfactory 


condition, and unless something can be done 
to simplify it, these conditions, traffic of a 
novel character placed upon roads unfit to 
bear it, will give rise to an endless crop of litiga- 
tion. 

The Highway and Locomotive Amendment 
Act, 1878, in Section 23, which relates to 
“extraordinary traffic,” like so many Acts 
of Parliament, instead of defining the subject 
matter it relates to, after the manner of the 
schoolboy merely repeats the expression ; thus, 
this section runs: ‘“‘ Where by a certificate of 
their surveyor it appears to the authority. 
that, having regard to the average expense of 
repairing highways in the neighbourhood, 
extraordinary expenses have been incurred, 
at in repairing such highway by reason 
of the damage caused by excessive weight 
passing along the same, or extraordinary traffic 
thereon. “9 

Excessive weight is a definite statement, 
but it has been left to the Courts to determine 
what is “ extraordinary traffic,” and there are 
a number of decided cases upon this point 
which are not always easy to reconcile one 
with the other. 

Tn 1893 the Court of Appeal! in Hill v. Thomas 
(1893, 2 Q.B. 333) reviewed the decisions and 
laid down the following definition :—‘‘ Extra- 
ordinary traffic as distinct from excessive weight 
will include all such continuous or repeated 
user of the road by a person’s vehicles as is out 
of the common order of traffic and as may be 
calculated to damage the highway and increase 
the expenditure on its repair.” This was 
amplified by the further statement that “‘ Extra- 
ordinary traffic is really a carriage of articles 
over the road at either one or more times, 
which is so exceptional in the quality or quantity 
of articles carried or in the mode or time of 
user of the road as substantially to alter and 
increase the’burden imposed by ordinary traffic on 
the road and to cause damage and expense there- 
by beyond what is common.” This definition, 
such as it is, was, however, qualified to some 
extent by the further statement that “‘It is, 
however, important to recollect that the section 
does not mean that a man is to be mulcted 
merely because he uses a road more than others 
do, even if it be his own user which has produced 
the mischief to the road. The traffic must be 
extraordinary as regards the ordinary user of 
the road as a whole by all who use it and not 
merely large as regards the traffic put on the 
road by other persons.” 

The question whether traffic is extraordinary 
is one of fact (see Barnsley British Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., v. Worsborough Urban District 
Council, 1916, A.C. 291, the Builder, July 7, 
1916), but as the facts have to be found accord- 
ing to the law, the above definitions show it is 
a question of fact upon which a Court may well 
misdirect itself. The facts are further com- 
plicated by a change in the character of the 
general traffic as from horse-drawn traffic to 
motor or mechanically propelled traffic, as we 
showed in our article on the case, Abingdon 
Rural District Council v. City of Oxford Electric 
Tramways (1917. 2 K.B. 318), the Awzilder, 
June 22, 1917, and in that connection no satis- 
factory decision has at present been given upon 
the question as to when traffic extraordinary 
as originally introduced shall be deemed to 
have become ordinary in its character. 


One of the most recent cases upon this point 
is Weston-super-Mare District Council v. Henry 
Butt & Co. (1919 1 Ch. 11), which we briefly 
referred to in our issue, September 6, but which 
is now fully reported. 

The defendants were quarry owners, working 
a limestone quarry and, apparently, there was 
another quarry in the neighbourhood in other 
ownership. Down to August, 1915, the lime 
and stone brought from the defendants’ quarry 
and the coal carried there had been horse 
drawn, but in that month the defendants used 
a steam wagon and trailer. In the year 1913, 
ending in March, the traffic had amounted from 
the defendant’s quarry to about 13,524 tons, 
but in the year ending March, 1914, it amounted 
to 25,645 tons, of which 6,838 tons-was steam 
traction. In the year 1915, the total was 
27,096 tons, of which 13,119 was steam, and in 
the following year the total was 22,905 tons, of 
which 15,046 was steam. 

In January, 1916, a second steam wagon 
was used, owing to shortage of labour and 
scarcity of horses, but it is not clear how much 
the traffic then increased, although the claim 
was for extraordinary expenses incurred between 
February 21, 1916 and February 19, 1917, and 
for damages for wrongful user and nuisance 
before those dates. It appears, however, from 
the judgment that between May 1 and October 
23, 1916, according to a census of the traffic 
along one of the roads, excluding bicycles, 
there were 22,600 horse drawn and mechanically 
propelled vehicles, the latter numbering 7,818, 
4,358 of which were motor-cars, motor-cycles 
and taxi-cabs, and out of 3,560 heavy vehicles 
the defendant’s wagons and trailers numbered 
3,213. 

By Section 12 of the Locomotives Act, 1898, 
theAct of 1878, was amended, and it was provided 
that proceedings for the expenses incurred must 
be commenced within twelve months of the 


time at which the damage has been done, and - 


the learned Judge in this case, as had been 
done in previous decisions, interpreted this as 
meaning that the authority can only re- 
cover so much of the damage as was done 
in the twelve months preceding the issue of the 
writ ; therefore, it will be seen that on the facts 
of this case this raised a question which did not 
arise in Abingdon Rural District Council v. 
City of Oxford Electric Tramways, where the 
action was brought in respect of the damage 
created by a new kind of traffic within the first 
twelve months, that question being whether 
traffic which might have been of a novel charac- 
ter and thus “ extraordinary ” when it was first 


instituted, had since become ordinary. 


In approaching this question, the Court 
referred to the decision in Hill rv. Thomas, 
quoted above, and held that thé"reasoning in 
that judgment led to the following conclusion: 
that in a case like the present, where the frequent 
passage of concentrated weight is the element 
relied on as making the traffic “‘ extraordinary,” 
the proper test to apply is to ascertain whether, 
at the time of the introduction of the new means 
of transporting this concentrated weight, there 
was any existing traffic imposing a burden 
on the road comparable with it in quantity or 
frequency. If there was, it may well be that 
the new departure, although it increases the 
burden on the road, does not alter it, and, 
therefore, is only in the nature of increased 
ordinary traffic; if,on the other hand, there was 
not any such pre-existing traffic, then the 
innovation is extraordinary on that road: 

Applving this test, the Court came to the 
conclusion that the steam wagon traffic was 
“‘ extraordinary "’ when first it was put on the 
roads, and that it continued so down to the 
commencement of these proceedings, because, 
according to the evidence and the above census 
of traffic, the concentrated weight carried over 
the road was still exceptional and virtually 
confined to the defendants. 

In this particular case, the damages awarded 
were considerably less than the sums claimed, 


and the claims for wrongful use and nuisance 
failed altogether, but we do not refer to this 
aspect of the case, as it is immaterial to the 
purpose of the present paper, which is directed 
to showing the difficulties in the law governing 
this subject. nd 
If it is difficult to determine what tratte i, 
“extraordinary,” and at what stage traftie 
which was extraordinary becomes ordinary, 
that by no means exhausts the difficulties 
arising out of the legislation on this subject. 
The Locomotives Act, 1898, as we have 
shown above, introduced a time limit within 


_ which expenses alone could be recovered, and 


it also made one other amendment in the High. 
ways and Locomotive Amendment Act, 1878, 
by substituting for the provision that the 
expenses can be recovered from the person 
“by whose order” the traffic is conducted, 
the expression “ by or in consequence of whose 
order” the traffic is conducted. 

This alteration in the Act was made in conse. 
quence of the decision in the House of Lords 
in the case Kent County Council v. Gerard (1897, 
A.C. 633). In that case, Lord Gerard had 
entered into contracts with certain persons for 
the delivery of building materials at his estate, 
the contracts expressing no directions as to the 
method of delivery. The contractors used 
traction engines, and an action was brought 
against Lord Gerard for extraordinary expenses, 
but the House of Lords held that in such a case 
the building owner was not liable under the 
section as a person “‘ by whose order” the 
traffic had been conducted. 

After the alteration in the Act, it was held 
in Epsom Urban Council v. London County 
Council (1900, 2 Q.B. 751), that the Council, 
which had contracted for certain building opera- 
tions on their land (the contractors also nder- 
taking the supply of materials), were liable for 
extraordinary expenses, being the persons “ by 
in consequence of whose order” the tra‘ 
had been conducted, and the Court expressly 
found no distinction in principle between the 
two cases, although in one the material had 
simply to be delivered, while in the other the 
buildings had also to be erected by the con- 
tractors. , 

In Egham Rural District Council v. Gordon 
(1902, K.B. 120), where a building owner had 
ordered a quantity of bricks from a brick 
company, but had given no directions as to 
the method and time of;delivery, the County 
Court judge held that the damage was due to 
excessive weight, and that the building owner 
was not liable, and a Divisional Court upheld 
this judgment. 

But again in Bromley Rural Council ¢. 
Croydon Corporation (1908, 1 K.B. 353), the 
Builder, December 7, 1907, the Court. of Appeal 
held that the Corporation, which had ordered 
stone from two contractors for repairing the 
roads, was liable for the damage to the roads 
as being persons “by or in consequence of 
whose order” the traffic had been conducted. 
Lord Justice Buckley said: ‘“‘ The damage to 
this road did result, I think, in consequence of 
the defendants’ order in the sense that, if their 
order had not been given, the damage would 
not have resulted, and the damage was a 
natural consequence of their order.” 

Enough has been said to show that there is 
great uncertainty as to who is liable for extra- 
ordinary expenses and that the Acts should be 
amended so that only that person who has 
control of the transport should be liable. 
The building owner, who expects material to be 
delivered in an ordinary manner, under the 
present state of. the law may -find himself 
involved in litigation if not actually liable, 
because his contractor has chosen to. deliver 
in a manner involving extra weight or extra- 
ordinary ,damage. 

The terms of Section 12 of the Locomotive 
Act, 1898, introducing the time limit, have 
also caused considerable litigation. That section 
provides ‘“ Proceedings . . . sha'l becommenced 
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within twelve months of the time at which the 
damage shall have been done or where the 
damage is the consequence of any particular 
building contract or work extending over a 
long period, shall be commenced not later than 
six months after the completion of the contract 
work.” 
4 In the case, Kent County Council v. Folkestone 
Corporation (1905, 1 K.B. 621), see the Builder, 
March 4, 1905, the Corporation were carrying 
out a road-widening scheme, and for ‘this 
urpose contracted for the delivery of stone, 
and the question was whether this was one 
“ work extending over a long period,” for the 
transport was completed before the road- 
widening was finished, and the Court of Appeal 
held that the operations were distinct and 
that the Council could only recover so much 
in respect of the damage of the roads as had 
been done in the previous twelve months 
to the issue of the writ. 

In Bromley Rural District Council v. Croydon 
Corporation (1908, 1 K.B. 353), the Butlder, 
December 7, 1907, it was held that a contract 
so supply and deliver stone required for the 
upkeep of the roads was not “ work extending 
over a long period,” as the damage referred 
to must be connected with some work of 
eonstruction or demolition and did not cover 
this contract for the supply of materials. 

Then there are other cases in which questions 
have arisen as to what is the meaning of the 
eompletion of a building contract or engineering 
work, especially where there are maintenance 
elauses, which our présent space will not permit 
us to discuss in detail, but in most of the 
sases the Courts have expressed the opinion 
that the words of the Statute are extremely 
dificult to understand and construe. 

Lastly, a further complication arises where a 
public authority is doing the work which 
causes the damage, for in this case the action 
must be brought within the six months pre- 
scribed by the Public. Authorities Protection 
Act, 1893, notwithstanding the provision in 
the Locomotive Acts as to time; but the 
Public Authorities Protection Act cannot be 
invoked where the public authority employs an 
independent contractor. This was decided in 
Kent County Council v. Folkestone Corporation 
(ubi. super). 

We have touched only upon some of the 
difficulties arising out of the law governing 
this subject, but we think we have sufficiently 
indicated that this is a question which calls for 
remedy in the coming period of reconstruction. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Court or APPEAL. 
(Before Lorps Justices BankEs, WaR- 
RINGTON AND DUKE.) 


Repairs as Condition Preeedent to Tenancy 
Agreement. 

In this case the defendant, Mr. Paul Waterkyn, 
appealed from a verdict and judgment entered= 
at the trial before Mr. Justice Avory and a 
special jury at the Lewes Assizes. 

The action was brought by Captain B. Hall, 
of Cadogan Gardens, W., to recover from the 
defendant £525, one quarter’s rent, alleged to 
be due from the defendant for rent, under a 





tenancy agreement by which the plaintiff let . 


Burbon Park, Petworth, Sussex, to the defend- 
ant, furnished, at the rental of £2,100 a year. 
Plaintiff also claimed a declaration that the 
tenancy agreement, which was dated October 
17, 1917, was valid. The defendant repudiated 
the bargain, on the ground that the mansion 
house was not in a fit and proper state of repair. 
This contention was that it was a condition 
precedent of the agreement being effective that 
certain repairs to the roof and other parts of the 
mansion should be carried out by a competent 
builder. The plaintiff, on the other hand, 
contended that, upon the true construction of 
the agreement, it was only urgent work that he 
had to do, and that that had been carried out. 

At the trial the jury found that certain 
srgent repairs were executed on a particular 
date, and that the house in question was 
habitable,—and Mr. Justice Avory entered 


_eonnestion with it. 
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judgment for the plaintiff for the £525 and for 
the declaration asked for, and from this decision 
the defendant now appealed, upon the main 
grounds that the verdict was against the weight 
of the evidence, and that the learned judge had 
misdirected himself on the construction of the 
agreement. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, their 
lordships dismissed the appeal with costs, 
holding that it was impossible to disturb the 
verdict and the judgment. 





Minding Wall-paper. 

A case of considerable importance to 
builders was decided in the Shoreditch County 
Court recently by his Honour Judge Cluer. 
The plaintiff was Mr. F. Cooper, of Kingston- 
on-Thames, and he sued R. W. . Bradbury, 
of London Fields, a builder, painter and 
decorator, to recover £27 16s. 3d., being the 
value of 182} rolls of wall-paper, and £5 for its 
detention. The action was brought in detinue. 

The plaintiff's case was that he owned a 

quantity of property in the East End ot London 
and he employed the defendant for a time in the 
decorating. To save time he let him have some 
200 odd rolls of wall-paper, of which he had used 
a certain quantity in decorating, and he was 
now suing for the return of the balance. 
Since the action had been brought about 136 
rolls had been returned, leaving some 40 odd 
rolls unaccounted for. ‘The defendant had had 
the paper since 1915, when he purchased the 
vnvarnished at 6d. a piece and the varnished at 
considerably more. This paper was never 
purchased asa job line ; in fact he had never pur- 
chased in that way, although he was always 
willing to buy anything cheap. Paper had gone 
up enormously in price, and the old fourpenny 
pieces of paper were absolutely unobtainal le. 
Early in 1917 he wanted some of this paper for 
a job he had on and went to the defendant's place 
for about 30 pieces, but he was out and could not 
be found. it 

In cross-examination he agreed that he had 
appointed other people for the work that the 
defendant was carrying out, and that the defen- 
dant had offered to hand the paper over to them. 
They said they did not want 10, and requested 
him to forward it on to Kingston, which he did 
not do. There had never been any question 
raised until quite recently as to a charge for 
storing. The arrangement had been mutually 
advantageous, as the defendant looked after the 
paper with the idea that he would have the work 
to carry out- 

The defendant said he looked after the paper 
for a long time, and then, early in 1917, the 
plaintiff ceased to gi e him any more work. 
Thereupon, he went to Messrs. Donaldson, in 
whose hands the plaintiff had placed his busi- 
ness, pointed out that he didn’t want to have the 
paper about the place, and offered to hand it 
over to them. - They refused it and told him to 
send itto Kingston. §o far as he was concerned 
he did not consider he was called upon to forward 
the paper op and pay the carriage. If they 
wanted the paper urgently they could have sent 
for it ; he did not consider he was called upon to 
send it to them. It was-a case of fetch it or 
leave it there. He had never refused to hand it 
over. As to how many rolls of paper there were 
originally he hadn’t the faintest idea, because it 
was just sent in and he took no notice of it. All 
the same, he was not inclined to quarrel with 
their figures and had offered to let them come 
and pick out forty pieces to make up any loss, as 
he knew there must have been somedestroyed Ly 
the rats from the quantity of pieces he found 
about. 

Judge Cluer said he recognised that such a 
case as this was of great interest to builders. If 
a property owner entrusted paper to a builder in 
such circumstances he was of opinion that the 
Luilder was not called upon to lift a finger to 
pack it, load it into a van or do anything in 
Certainly he was not called 
upon to pay the carriage to Kingston. If the 
plaintiff wanted his paper he should have sent 
for it, or sent the money to pay the carriage 
for it. Then again, he considered it reasonable 
that the defendant should expect to get some. 
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thing for the storage of the paper, which was- 
lumbering up his place, with no profit to himself. 
The plaintiff's action must fail in any event, as 
there had certainly not been any détention. The 
defendant had himself started the matter by 
offering to hand the paperover. He was notcalled 
upon after that to } ay the carriage for thé sake 
of the plaintiff. The action had been brought 
in detinue which must fail, and there would have 
to be a verdict for the defendant, with costs. 
All the same, if the plaintiff made some offer as 
to the storage he: was not so sure that the 
defendant ‘vould not have to pay for the 40 
pieces. 





Consignments by Railway—“ Owners’ Risk."’ 


The decision in the House of Lords, in the 
case Great Western Railway Company v. Wills 
(1917, A. C. 148), is being considered with some 
consternation by consignees who entrust 
consignments of goods to the railway companies 
at “owners’ risk.” In that case three con- 
signments of carcases were sent by rail, on the 
terms of a consignment note which is that 
adopted by all railway companies where the 
goods aré carried at “ owners’ risk.” The 
three consignment notes included 752 carcases, 
and out of this number 12 carcases were missing 
on delivery. The majority in the House of 
Lords held, on the facts of this case, that the 
company was not liable for this short delivery 
as the consignments as a whole had been 
delivered. 

The decision has caused consternation because 
it will apply to goods of any value, and the loss 
of a small proportion might be serious ; and it 
is also being asked what proportion of a con- 
signment may be delivered short and yet the 
consignment be deemed as delivered ? 

The House of Lords overruled the Court of 
Appeal in thus holding, and the House itself 
was divided in opinion, but the majority 
decided as above. 

The judgments are difficult to understand, 
but we venture to think,that the case has been 
taken as deciding more than, in fact, it really 
does. Lord Loreburn was careful to explain 
before the judgments were delivered that the 
House as a whole was of opinion that it was a 
case for # new trial,.and that the House only 
placed its construction on the consignment note 
on a point not dealt with by the county court 
judge, because the parties desired its opinion. 

The county court judge had held that non- 
delivery of an appreciable part of a consignment 
was non-delivery of the consignment. The 
majority of the House held, on the facts of this 
case, that within the meaning of the consign- 
ment note, non-delivery meant non-delivery 
of the consignment as a whole as distinguished 
from the items composing it, but it was agreed 
that this was properly a case for a new trial, 
and the plaintiff was allowed to retain the sum 
awarded in the court below, and Lord Loreburn, 
in his judgment, laid it down that it was a 
question of fact in each case whether there 
was a delivery, and the ju or jury should 
answer this question—Was there, in substance 
and in a business sense, delivery or not of the 
consignment ? 

It will be seen this somewhat “draws the 
teeth” of the decision, but, in the meantime, 
the Manchester Association of Importers and 

Exporters seems to us to have made a very 
practical suggestion to the Board of Trade that 
if it is not possible for the railway companies, 
under ‘owners’ risk,” to undertake the risk 
of delivering consignments in their entirety 
they might be empowered to accept liability by 
charging a moderate insurance premium on the 
‘owners’ risk ” rate to cover the risk. + 

Whilst dealing with railway questions we 
may mention another point which will arise in 
the near future, if it is true that the railways are 
to be nationalised. How will the public then 
be protected from loss? At the,present time 
any proceedings taken against a public or State 
department are uncertain and costly: uncertain 
because it is difficult to ascertain against whom 
they should be initiated, and very costly if 
they take the form of a Petition of Right. 
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FUEL ECONOMY IN PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS.* 
By A. H. BARKER, B.A., B.Sc., Wh.Sc. 
Lecturer in Heating and Ventilating Engineering, University College. 


It is this fact that constitutes the real 
value of the gas fire. We can obtain this 
instantaneous effect in a few minutes. 
Thus, we arrive at the maxim that if 
a coal fire is intended to produce its 
maximum effect, the coal should be fed 
on frequently and at short intervals ; 
and this not because this process increases 
the total amount of radiant heat given 
to the room, for it does not, but because 
it produces a greater warming effect. 

» We now come to the question how a 
person having his-room warmed by an 
open fire can make the best use of it. 
I have explained approximately the 
amount of coal that it will be necessary 
to use in an open fire in order to warm a 
room of a given size satisfactorily. 1 
have explained that this amount does 
not depend solely on the dimensions of 
the room, but also on its coldness; that 
is to say, the degree of its exposure to 
the outer air. 

I have also shown from my own 
experiment, that the amount of heat 
needed to warm a room adequately in 
the form of radiant heat is about 66 per 
cent. in excess of the amount needed for 
what I have called air-heating. 

1 have further explained the great 
improvement for the comfortable warm- 
ing of a room by keeping the heat in the 
lower part of the room as far as possible ; 
that is to say, warming the floor instead 
of warming the ceiling. A consideration 
of all these matters will lead to the 
conclusion that the most important 
point in connection with the design of 
an open fire is that the heat shall, as 
far as possible, be thrown in a downward 
direction and not-in an upward. A large 
- of the heat which goes in an upward 

irection is for practical purposes lost; 
therefore, our grates should be so designed 
that they throw the heat downwards ; 
that is to say, the back of the fire should 
slope forwards as much as possible, so 
that any heat radiated or reflected from 
this back would have a tendency to 
keep in the lower part of the room and 
not in the upper. Whatever we do, we 
cannot prevent the greater portion of 
the heat from an open fire being projected 
upwards. 

A gas fire is more efficient than a 
coal fire in the sense that the main 
axis of the radiation is horizontal and 
not inclined upwards. 


Screening a Fire, 

Further, a very useful adjunct to the 
open fire for this 46g y= is a scientific 
— of screening. I have pointed out 
that any radiant heat from the fire which 
impinges on any object in the room is 
for the most part absorbed and retained 
in the room. On the other hand, the 
heat which radiates to the walls and 
windows is for the most part lost at once, 
and does not function in warming the 
room. + 4 

The moral of these considerations is 
obvious—that, in order to retain the 
heat of a fire in a room the fire should 
be surtounded by a black or dark- 
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coloured screen, which will absorb the 
heat from the fire and in turn warm the 
air of the room. Further, as # is difficult 
so to surround a firé by an ordinary 
screen that a considerable portion of the 
heat does not radiate above the top of 
it, a horizontal reflecting shield should 
be arranged above the top of the fire 
projecting into the room and of such 
width that the fire itself cannot be seen 
from'above the top of the screen. Assume 
the screen is 6 ft. high, if you stand on 
a chair it should not be possible to see 
the fire at all. - The shield should come 
in the way. 

Now, it is quite evident that devices 
of this character will be a nuisance if 
people are sitting round the fire, or are 
occupying the room. That fact I realise 
as fully as anybody. I have explained 
this device, however, in order to show 
how the maximum effect of an open fire 
in room-warming can be secured, and 
not because I think these devices are 
either pleasant or comfortable. They 
will do well enough when a room is being 
warmed up previous to occupation, but 
it is pretty certain that people would 
not care about having screens and 
shields and the like kicking about when 
they want to occupy a room. 

lt may be, of course, that when a 
person is sitting in front of the fire, 
he would not object to having the screen 
at the back of him, and this is perhaps 
the most practical way of using a screen. 

The second reason for the use of a 
suitable screen placed round the fire so 
as to catch the rays and prevent their 
being dissipated in the walls, is to produce 
a feeling of warmth for a person seated in 
front of it. This use of the screen will 
be understood by considering the old- 
fashioned method of roasting a joint of 
meat. This method consisted in hanging 
the joint up in front of a hot fire on a spit 
which kept the meat rotating round a 
vertical axis; each side being exposed 
intermittently to the radiant heat pro- 
ceeding from the fire. 

To intensify the effect of the fire it was 
the custom to surround the meat with 
what was called a dutch oven, which 
consisted of a screen covered with 
polished tin plates which had’ the effect 
of reflecting the heat given off from the 
fire on to the joint and so preventing all 
the heat from being dissipated. 

The same principle applies to the use 
of a screen round a fire. The principal 
use of a screen is not to exclude or divert 
draughts of air, as is commonly my en 
but priacipally to trap the rays of heat 

and either to reflect them or to convert 
them into sensible heat. 

lf a person is exposed on one side to 
the heat coming from a radiant fire, and 
on the other side to the cold air of the 
room, the poometongge difference _of 
temperature between the two sides of 
him makes him feel that a draught of 
air is impinging on the cold side. This 
is very often not the case. What the 
person feels as a cold draught is merely 
the effect of stagnant cold air in contact 
with his skin. When he places the 
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screen round him he believes that the 
effect of the screen is -to shut off the 
draught. 

The effect, however, 1s more frequently 

due to the tact that the screen reflects 
some of the heat impinging on it on to 
the person’s body, and so reduces the 
difference in temperature between the 
two sides of him. Also-the screen itself 
becomes warm and itself radiates heat 
to the body of a person sitting between 
it and the fire. 
_ The effect of a moderately hot surface 
in a room 1s almost entirely that of 
warming the air of the room.. It is true 
that all such hot surfaces do give rise 
to a certain amount of radiation, but 
this amount is insignificant compared 
to the effect’ of the surface in warming 
the air. But the human body can easily 
detect thefeeling of radiation proceeding 
from a moderately warm surface. 

For surfaces up to the boiling point of 
water, the proportion of the total heat 
given off as radiant heat is from 10 to 
40 per cent., according to the nature 
of the surface. It is thus advisable, 
wherever possible, to increase the effect 
of a radiant fire by trapping some of 
the spare heat, which would otherwise 
go up the chimney,’ and cause it to 
heat some surface which 1s exposed to 
the air of the room. 

There are not many ways of doing 
this without incurring a good deal of 
expense, and most of these methods 
would involve an amount of labour 
which could not be undertaken at the 
present time. I shall not, therefore, 
spend much time discussing them. 


Footstools ani Cold Air on Floor. 


There is another very useful piece of 
information, which consists in the use 
of a footstool in a cold room which has 
been rapidly warmed. I pointed out in 
earlier remarks that in a room which 
has only recently been warmed, there is 
always a layer or pool of cold air on the 
floor. The thickness of this layer is 
generally somewhere about 6 ins., and 
its presence can be easily detected by an 
ordinary thermometer, but much more 
readily by a thermo junction. 

lf the feet are allowed to rest in this 
layer of cold air, it tends to produce a 
— feeling of cold throughout the 

ody, and also a feeling of stuffiness for 
physiological -reasons. This effect will 
often be avoided by the use of a footstool, 
which ‘lifts the feet out of this pool of 
cold air and so, to a large extent, neutral- 
ises its effect. 

The same thing, of course, will fre- 
quently be found in a railway carriage. 
If a person in a railway carriage sits with 
his feet on a bag, he will often overcome 
the feeling of chilliness and stuffiness 
which a heated railway carriage produces. 
This is due to the fact that his feet are 
thereby kept out of the worst cold well of 
air on the floor. 

It may be generally said, however, that 
a fire, the burning “{ which has the effect 
of making the chimneypiece and the iron- 
work all round hot, is a much more eflec- 
tive fire from the point of view of warming, 
than one which leaves all these surround- 
ings cold. \ 

Any device, therefore, which can be 
adopted which will result in the sur- 
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Let us now consider this question of 
increasing as far as may be, the radiant 
efficiency of a fire in a practical manner. 
Nothing much can be done to improve the 
eficiency of a gas fire as su ange | the 
makers. The amount of heat radiated 

a gas fire depends almost entirely on 
te degree of knowledge expended on its 
design, and a great deal of attention has 
been given to this matter by the makers 
and great improvement has been made. 
K,The amount of heat radiated from = 
hot surface is proportional to the fourt 

wer of the temperature of the surface. 
te is evident, therefore, that whatever 
device we can adopt for intensifying the 
temperature will be so much to the good, 
roviding we can do it without increasing 
the fuel combustion. 

The loss of heat from a glowing coal 
fire principally takes place by conduction 
of air. The high temperature of the coal 
naturally induces draughts of air into the 
fire, which immediately become heated 
without causing their proportion of com- 
bustion, and away up the chimney, 
carrying the heat of the fuel with them. 

Any intelligent way of building the fire 
must check this tendency as far as 

ssible, so as to retain the temperature 
in the glowing coal, and not allow it to be 
reduced by draughts of cold air more 
than may & It is only a part of the air 
which causes the fierce combustion of the 
fuel, and so raises the temperature, but 
it is evidently of no avail to raise the 
temperature of the fuel if we allow the 
heat so generated to be carried away by 
extraneous currents of cold air, and that 
is precisely what an ordinary open fire 

on which the coal is carelessly thrown 
does. It causes intense and rapid com- 
bustion of the fuel, and allows much of 
the heat so generated to be carried up the 
chimney by convection currents of cold 
air, which become heated in the process. 
' The only way in which this tendency 
can be reduced is to protect the glowing 
coals from excess of air, and, at the same 
time, to increase what is called the 
tadiant efficiency of the space in which 
the coal is burnt. 


{7'o be concluded in our next issue.) 
a -- 


Selby Abbey 


Mr." William” Liversidge, of Millgate House, 
Selby, chairman of the local bench of magis- 
trates, who died recently, left estate of the 
gtoss value of £182,601. By his will the 
testotor bequeathed:—An oil painting by 
Snyders and a portrait of his late brother Hen 
to the Corporation of Selby, and on the deat 
of his wife £9,000 in trust for underpinning 
ana restoring the entire west front of Selby 
Abbey Church. Mr. Liversidge expended over 
£12,000 in rebuilding the south transept of 
Selby Abbey after the fire in 1906. 
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BUILDINGS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC 


INDUSTRIAL - AND 
RESEARCH. 


Tue Exhibition of Scientific Products -held 
some time ago at King’s College, Strand 
brought before the public a few of the results af 
scientific discovery during the four years of war. 
We say a few advisedly, for quite apart from 
discoveries that were used by the fighting 
units, and which have not been disclosed, 
there are numberless industries, such as the 
building trade, that were scarcely represented. 

It is, however, common knowledge that many 
new materials and methods of working are 
being employed, and the need for more scientific 
research in connection with our industries is 
now realised to be vital to the future of the 
Empire. Although research departments have 
for many years been the rule in some factories 
in this country their number and equipment 
in comparison with those of American and 
German firms has been insignificant. At the 
present time in America there are several 
manufacturing corporations spending sums up 
to £100,000 annually upon research work, and 
whenever a firm reaches a certain size and feels 
the need of such work the building and equip- 
ment of its own laboratory follows as a matter 
of course. 

Research work carried out by industrial 
firms may be conveniently divided into four 
main classes :-— 

(a) Testing and analysis of material both 
raw and in the finished state. 

(b) Work carried on for the improvement o 
existing processes. 

(c) Work for the development of some new 
branch of industry. 

(d) Pure scientific research. 


(a) The testing and analysis of raw material, 
material in course of manufacture, and of the 
finished product is most commonly met with, 
for such testing is necessary to discover and 
remove the presence of impurities which would 
affect the process carried on, or spoil the goods 
manufactured. 

Some of these tests must be very rapidly 
made, and as an example of the speed with 
which they must be carried out, we may quote 
the elimination of phosphorus from steel. 
During the time that the test sample is being 
cooled and examined, the charge of molten 
metal must be kept in the,furnace, and the 
arrangements for cafrying out such analyses 
must be in close proximity to the works, 

(b) Research work carried out for the purpose 
of improving existing processes has been too 
often lacking in British industry in the past, 
and there is little doubt that the more 
thorough scientific investigation carried on by 
foreign firms has led to the partial loss of 
many of our markets, and has given the foreign 
many advantages over the home manufacturer. 

(c) Research work for the development of 
some new branch of industry has greatly 
developed during the past few years, and the 
results of such discovery will in the future play 
an ever increasing part in the “ production ” 
of many trades ; and, be it remembered, “ pro- 
duction” is the basis of national material 
prosperity. 

In numerous cases the building in which it 
is carried out will betome a factory in itself, 
equipped with all necessary machinery and 
tools for carrying through experimental products 
from raw material to the finished state, and in 


many American corporations it has been found 

that the sale of what is produced pays for the 

upkeep of this department. 

(d) Pure scientific research is not generally 
expected to be carried out by industrial firms, 
but bids fair to become more common in the 
future, and the following extract from a recent 
publication is noteworthy :—* Among the most 
progressive firms there is a growing appreciation 
of the fact that almost every discovery in science 
ultimately may have influence on industry, 
Such firms devote increasing attention to 
research of this character, and in some cases 
special laboratories have been installed quite 
distinct from the ordinary research laboratory. 
This may be viewed as a very far-seeing business 
policy, directed to outstripping competition by 
the continuous provision of discoveries that 
may sooner or later be turned to industrial 
account. It is recognised that in such cases 
there is a probability of a great deal of the new 
scientific knowledge thus obtained being only 
of limited use to the particular industry con- 
cerned. On the other hand, one successful 
discovery may result in such important indus- 
trial gains as to outweigh by far the cost of all 
abortive research.” 

The design of the industrial laboratory will of 
course entirely depend on the works or researches 
that are proposed to be carried ovt, and although 
no two businesses are likely to require the same 

nts, there are certain desiderata which 
are common ‘o all structures that are devoted 
to scientific research. 

Before dealing with these, however, it should 
be remembered that the co-operation of the 
research staff is essential if the building is to be 
a success and is to carry out the needs of the 
establishment at a minimum cost and without 
constant alterations. Also, bearing in mind the 
continuous development of science as applied 
to industry and the probability of this growth 
following an ascending curve, the wisdom of so 
designing the building that future enlargements 
can be made without undue interference with 
departments is at once apparent. 

For this reason sketch plans and sections 
showing the position of all fittings, ducts, 
ventilation, and power supplies and also indi- 
cating the lines of future extensions should be 
made and analysed with the research staff, 
and until their scheme of working has been 
decided upon, no final or working drawings 
should be commenced, 

In arranging the size of the building it is a 
safe rule to allow at least 240 super. feet clear 
working space for each person employed. 
Corridors, staircases, sanitary conveniences and 
stores will in addition absorb from 20 to 25 per 
cent, of this area, so that a building for 10 
workers will require a gross floor area of about 
3,000 super. feet. 

The next point to be settled is whether 
the building shall be of one or more 
stories or even if the department shall be in 
more than one block, as is sometimes necessary 
when both delicate experiments and those 
involving heavy stresses are carried out by the 
research staff. Generally speaking asingle story 
structure will be found to be more expensive 
than one of several stories and in confined sites 
the latter must perforce be used. Where this is 
the case and where chemical laboratories form 
part of the scheme these should occupy the top- 























Method of arranging ducts. 
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most floor and lantern or roof lights should be 
formed over them. Separate rooms for special 
work will be dictated by the needs of the research 
staff, but in every case a balance room and store 
for chemicals are needed adjoining the labora- 
tory, even though a large chemical store is 
provided in basement or elsewhere. 

Laboratories for physical and electrical work 
may be placed on lower floors, as wall or side 
lighting generally best serves their uses, but 
when heavy tests involving sudden vibrations 
are made it is often most convenient to place 
such departments in a separate building with 
foundations carried down to insulate the struc- 
ture as far as possible from building in which 
delicate operationg are being performed. 

In every research building a library or refer- 
ence room and stores and rooms for making, 
preparing and keeping apparatus are necessary 
and should be placed in proximity to the stair- 
case serving all the departments. 


Construction. 


All structures should be of permanent as 
opposed to temporary class of building and 
should be of fire-resisting character throughout. 
The absence of vibration is a sine qua non of 
most research buildings, and although its entire 
elimination is impossible, methods of construc- 
tion that will reduce vibration to a minimum are 
essential and a monolithic building of reinforced 
concrete will in most cases be preferable to one 
of brick and steel-framed construction. In 
buildings where corrosive acids play an impor- 
tant part in the research work, no exposed metal 
should be employed and fittings, frames, doors, 
&c., should be of teak or hard wood. 

The finish of floors will depend on the uses of 
the room, but in all cases materia! that tends to 
wear dusty must be avoided. Generally 
speaking, hard wood blocks are most satisfac- 
tory, but the ideal laboratory floor has still to be 
introduced. A finish used in some American 
laboratories is rezalite mastic, which is a pre- 
paration of elaterite containing some asbestos 
fibre and is superior to asphalte as it gives 
elasticity to the floor and at the same time does 
not yield under the weight of heavy furniture. 
In large electrical buildings where battery rooms- 
are needed the floor should be of asphalte, and 
for still rooms or furnace rooms terrazzo or 
tile floors are satisfactory. 

The ever-increasing number of powers orgaxea 
used in these buildings and the provision of pipes 
to carry them in addition to those for heating 
and ventilating makes ducts a necessity. Some of 
these must perforce be at or below floor level, 
whilst others are most conveniently placed if 
formed against ceiling, and Fig. 1 shows a 
simple method of arranging these without inter- 
fering with the appearance of the room. Every 
part of the ducts should be available for inspec- 
tion and a continuous series of movable frames 
finished to line with floor will be the most satis- 
factory solution of this requirement. 

The bottom of ducts should be formed to 
a slight fall to catch pits in order that leakage 
of fluids or condensed water will be removed by 
natural means. All horizontal ducts should 
connect to a vertical well running the full height 
of building and fitted with permanent ladder 
and access doors at each floor. All sink and 
chemical drains should run through cesspits 
before discharging without the building. These 
cesspits must have easily removed covers and 
be fitted with grids and special fittings that will 
intercept foreign matters that might otherwise 
fall into drains and sewers. 

The walls of laboratories and workrooms 
should be finished with materials that can be 
readily washed down at frequent intervals and 
glazed bricks or tiles are to be preferred. If this 
is impossible the walls should be finished with 
hard plaster and painted and enamelled, and a 
broken white, cream or pale green or grey are 
the best colours for general use. 

To save the space often taken up by stands 
and to prevent the walls being damaged and 
disfigured by the fixing of apparatus, it is a good 
plan to fix teak blocks about 2 ft. apart or as 

continuous strips built into wall every 12 in. to 
18 in. in height up to about 7 ft. from floor level. 
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All windows and large portions of all sky- 
lights should be made to open and a trans- 
lucent glazing is generally preferable to one of 
clear glass, but in all cases coloured glass must 
be eschewed as rays of light passing through it 
may interfere with the experiments that are 
being made in the building. 

The balance room must be free from any 
small vibration within the building itself and 
should be cut off from the laboratories so that 
fumes and gases cannot enter. Where delicate 
work is carried on the balance should rest on a 
stone or concrete pillar carried up from founda- 
tions and kept entirely free from the remainder 
of structure. This may be done by forming the 
pillar in a well with a space left around it where 
it passes through floor, but where such extreme 
accuracy is not necessary the balance may rest 
on a shelf built into the walls. In no case must 
the balance be supported from floor. 

Dark rooms may often be formed within the 
building away from external walls, but where 
a windowed room fitted with shutters is arranged 
for, a north lighted aspect is preferable, and in 
all dark rooms ample ventilation by mechanical 
means is necessary. 

In rooms where experiments are made that 
involve total darkness or absence of natural light 
the windows should be fitted with light, tight 
shutters or dark blinds running in deep grooves 
set well back from the window opening. 

The design of fume cupboards, closets, special 
ovens, &c.,must be settled with the research staff, 
but in all cases care should be taken to so con- 
struct them that all corners in which stagnant 
air might remain are eliminated. Continuous 
co-ordination between the architect and the 
research staff is also essential in the design of 
fittings, and though no general rules can be laid 
down in a brief article, the necessity for ample 
provision of sinks and draining boards and 
continuous supply of hot and cold water are 
essential. 

The heating and ventilation of the building 
need careful consideration, for every possible 
means must be taken to exclude dampness and 
dust. A type of “ plenum ” system in which air 
is washed and warmed before entering building 
will generally be found satisfactory, but it must 
always be remembered that water-washed air 
has a tendency towards high humidity. If the 
heating is by means of hot water, low pressure 
has advantages over other systems. To remove 
the dust and fumes produced within the building 
a. secondary mechanical system should be 
installed, and all such impurities should be 
removed at their source. 

E. G. 8. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


115,426.—A. Glor & Co. : Machine for cutting 
flag-stones and like plates. 

118,079.—F. W. Sperr and M. Darrin : Manu- 
feature of paint or varnish. 

118,594:—G. Hilgers: Tackle blocks. 

120,190.—H. Alfsen: Casting of reinforced 
concrete ships or like vessels. 

121,354.—J. H. Lovell: Puttyless glazing. 

121,370.—J. W. B. Fowells and A. E. Alcock : 
Ferro-concrete structures. 

121,374.—W. G. Abbott and Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Co.: Machines for cutting natural or 
artificial stone. 

121,375.—R. R. Russack : Spring hinges for 
draught or weather strips or checks for dodors. 

121,395.—W. Cozens : Damp and drip courses 
for chimneys and walls. 

121,401.—W. E. Miller: Domestic fire-grates 
and the like. 

121,419.—H. Richardson: Means applicable 
for use in working grabs. 

121,420.—H. F. Mullis: Tool or appliance for 
removing superfluous glue from glued joints 
and the like. 

121,428.—H. R. Kemp: Folding packing 
cases or crates, ; 





* all these applications are now in the stage im 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon them 
may be made. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. 


STIMULATING HOUSE CONSTRUCTION In 
VIENNA. 


The Austrian Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects has recently submitted a series of proposals 
to the Austrian Treasury to stimulate the con. 
struction of dwe:ling-houses for workmen. The 
first postulate is increased food production in 
order that wages of workers in the building trades 
may be brought down to a reasonable level, 
Further, owing to the tendency of building mate. 
rial contractors to form rings and cartels and 
thus keep the prices of m4terials high, legislation 
is necessary in this direction. It is not advis. 
able that building should, during the first tran- 
sition period, be left in the hands of private con. 
tractors, but it is suggested that a Credit Institu- 
tion should be formed at the expense of the 
community, to provide funds for cheap house- 
building. Later on, when materials are more 
easily obtainable, fa ilities should be accorded 
to builders and contractors, in the shape of 
loans, at low interest, on mortgage. In addition, 
builders who propose to construct sma!] house 
property (including additions to existing pro- 
perty, and reconstructions, where such are 
necessary aS a measure of safety) should be 
relieved, for a period of thirty years, 
House Duty, Land Tax and Special Communal 
Tax, provided that the builder or owner, os 
their successors or assigns fulfil the following 
conditions (these conditi.ns have been drawn up 
after due consideration of the increases in house- 
rent which have been taking place now for a 
number of years) :— 

(1) For a | pepe of ten years following the 
completion of the property, the owner should not 
ask or receive a rent which is more than 20 per 
cent. of the average local rent customary in 1914. 

(2) For the next period of 10 years he should 
not ask or receive a rent which exceeds more 
than 30 per cent. of the average local rent 
customary in 1914, 

(3) He should not ask or receive a rent which 
exceeds more than 40 per cent. of the average 
local rent customary in 1914. 

The three conditions enumerated above should 
not apply, of course, to those builders to whom 
the above-mentioned failities in the way of 
relief from taxation are not granted—( / citschrift 
des Oecsterr. Ingenieur- und A cxitekten- Vereines, 
September 27 and October 4, 1918.) 


INCLINED PRECAST CONCRETE SLABS FOR 
SEA-WALL. 


Reinforced concrete precast slabs driven 
form an inclined sea-wall have recently bee 
used by the City of Long Beach, Cal., to replace 
a vertical protection wall built about 1915. 
The purpose of the design was to provide ade- 
quate protection from the waves without 
vibration, and to make a sightly, economical 
structure that would leave the beach unob- 
structed. The structure consists of a continuous 
row of interlocked concrete slabs driven at an 
angle of 53 degs. with the horizontal, with their 
tops approximately 18 in. outside the old sea- 
wall, where it was still in place. ‘The inclined 
and vertical wal!s were bonded together by @ 
parapet wall extending 7 ft. above the top of 


the inclined slabs, and having a minimum 
thickness of 12 in., reinforced with ? and 4-1. 
bars. The sidewalk behind the parapet, 30 ft. 
in width, rests on a sand-fill, At the request 


of the property owners, before placing the fill 
a triple line of columns and beams parallel to 
the parapet wall was placed so that the sidewalk 
would not be dependent entircly on the sand-fill 
for support. Ornamental lighting standards 
were cast in place. The interlocking slabs are 
each 42 in. wide, 17 ft. 74 in. long, and 5 in. 
thick in the panels. Horizontal beams, bringing 
the total thickness up to 12 in., were placed at 
the top and at 42 in. and 82 in. respectively 
below the top. For the most part the slabs 
were driven through a vertical depth of about 
10 ft., of which the last 18 in. is clay stratum 
for about 75 degs. of the length of the wall. 
—Engineering News-Record, Nov. 14. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Taz Annual General Meeting of the Society 
of Architects was held at 28, Bedford-square, 
London, W.C., on January 16, Mr. Noel D. 
Sheffield, F.S.I., the Hon. Secretary, presiding, 
in the unavoidable absence of the President. 

The Secretary reported that an application 
had been received from Ireland for the forma- 
tion of a branch, and that the Counil had 
approved the proposal. He also announced 
that the Form of Contract issued by the Society 
had been published, and was available for any 
member who wished. to have a copy. It was 
not, however, the Council’s last word on the 
subject, because it was the iptention of the 
Council to bring it up to date from time to 
time. 

The following candidates were elected 
Members :—C. Brett, London; E. Cavanagh, 
Streatham; J. H. Garry, West Hartlepool ; 
H. V. Grist, Folkestone; R. Holt, Liverpool ; 
J. Houston, Hilbirnie, Ayreshire ; F. L. Lumb, 
Blackpool; W. G. Mitchener, Highgate, N. ; 
D. H. Roberts, Wombwell, nr. Barnsley ; 
W. W. Ratcliff, Morden; F. Scatchard, Castle- 
ford, Yorks; H.°S. Stowell, London; J. A. 
Tonge, Rawmarsh, Yorks. 

The Annual Report * and Statement of 
Accounts was taken as read, and was unani- 
mously adopted on the motion of Mr. Wetherall, 
seconded by Mr. Lane. 

Messrs. Bolton, Pitt and Breden were re- 
elected Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Pitt, in thanking the Society for re- 
electing his firm, congratulated them on 
the balance sheet. The Defence Fund was a 
very wise precaution. The. medical profession 
had it, and the architects had it, and he was 
filled with envy that the accountants had not 
got it. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLAsSES. 


A paper was then read on “ Housing of the 
Working Classes,” by Major H. Freyberg, the 
greater part of which appeared in our last issue. 

in the discussion which followed, Mr. J. H. 

n proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the author, which was seconded by Mr. Inkpen. 

Mr, T. Wallis said it was often overlooked 
that town planning schemes were prepared for 
districts outside London, but the slums inside 
London still remained. Landlords often took 
advantage of that and lowered the rents to 
keep the slums occupied. That must be 
discouraged. All slums should be demolished. 

Mr. Pettit said he strongly objected to Local 

Authorities buying land and building under a 
town planning scheme, leaving people still to 
live in the slums. ‘He would like to see the 
Government lend the money to the people who 
owned these houses in order that they might 
be put in good order. 


Mr. H. A. Lane asked if the author could give 
any information as to how the Government 
proposed to have the housing schemes that 
were being spoken of, prepared. Were they 
gomg to invite the assistance of architects ? 
‘At present it looked as it they were going to be 
carried out by Government officials, and in 
tha: event he did not think we should get very 
far forward. 

Vir, E. F. White said there were a large 
number of houses in streets in London which 
used to be “ swell streets” which had been 
abandoned by the class of people for whom 
they were originally erected. Could not they 
be converted into tenements ? He believed in 
that way it would be possible to improve the 
exisiing conditions without going to great 
expense, 

‘i. J. F. Wetherall expressed the opinion 
that lower middle classes should also be con- 
sidered as well as the working classes, There 
were many large houses in the suburbs of 
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* An abstract of th 
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London -which were let out in lodgings which 
were in-a rough state of repair. There were 
also many similar houses which were unlet and 
unsaleable, and if some means could be found 
by which a decent remuneration could be 
obtained for the work of converting such pro- 
perty it would be possible to considerably 
improve the conditions in and near London, 
and assist the many péople who were finding 
it so difficult to get houses at the present time. 
These houses, being unsaleable, could be 
obtained cheaply, and that would counteract 
the increased cost of buildings and alterations 
at the present timef 

The Secretary (Mr. C. McArthur Butler) 
thought the best means of dealing with slum 
property in towns was to demolish it and 
substitute something better. He did not know 
whether Major Freyberg had made any pro- 
vision for architects’ fees in his estimates. 

Major Freyberg said that was so. 

The Secretary then pointed out that the 
estimates were pre-war figures. 

Major Freyberg agreed, and added that he 
had included architect’s fees, quantity sur- 
veyor’s fees, and law expenses. 

The Secretary said apparently the estimates 
were based on the pre-war rate of interest of 
34 per cent., and he doubted whether the scheme 
could be carried out now with dear money for 
the figures mentioned. He did not know 
whether the members had noticed the sug- 
gestion that the Prince of Wales’ Kennington 
estate, which contained a large number of 
houses of the kind alluded to in the paper, 
should be dealt with in a similar manner, by 
reconstruction in preference to demolition. He 
hoped this matter would be taken up because 
he thought it would benefit all concerned and 
architects were the people to push a thing of 
this kind, by bringing it to the notice of their 
clients and the public generally. 

Captain Bramell, speaking as a visitor, said 
the author had stated that 25 per cent. of the 
previous tenants came back when the property 
was reconstructed, but what became of the 
other 75 per cent? In a matter of this kind 
they should be prepared to incur some pecuniary 
loss, and not to expect an economic rent. 
The aim should be to retain in such districts 
the people who had always lived there, and 
not to drive them into other already crowded 
parts of London. Architects should make 
their influence felt as a great driving force in 
the London boroughs in order to force such 
schemes upon apathetic councillors and apa- 
thetic constituencies. 

Mr. A. L. Cox said that finance was at the 
bottom of the difficulties which had to be 
contended with, but there were certain directions 
in which architects might work to improve the 
position. Leasehold enfranchisement was refer- 
red to in the paper and this gave prominence 
to the fact that many of the old properties 
which had been referred to could not be dealt 
with because the purchaser would have to pay 
throuzh the nose. There was no reason, 
however, why freeholders of property which 
had a comparatively few years to run, and upon 
which the leaseholders would not incur expense 
in renovation, should not be bought out at 
fair prices and not fancy ones. ~ 

Mr. Wetherall agreed with the views of Mr. 
Cox on the question of leaseholds and suggested 
a possible extension of the terms of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act to leasehold property 
generally. In the conversion of the class of 
property mentioned in the paper he imagined 
a great deal of expense was incurred in putting 
in damp courses and in pulling down the 
ceilings and taking up the floors. 

Mr. Birkett Smith said with regard to the 
first reform which the author suggested, viz., 
an inexpensive, easy and simple method for” 
the transfer of land, he did not think they would 
get much assistance from the people who were 
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now in the House of Lords and the Honse of 
Commons. The present system of land tenure 
was a farce. Conveyancing was a profitable 
matter for lawyers and the system of land 
registry was not much use. The second point 
mentioned, the modification and amendment 
of building by-laws, was a big matter, although 
there were many alterations which might, with 
advantage, be made in the by-laws in operation 
in London. It would be well if the Government 
advanced money for rebuilding as well as for 
new schemes, There was an enormous demand 
for property, espesially in the west of London, 
and accommodation could not be had even 
with rents from £45 to £7) per year, and many 
of the large houses in that area could be coh- 
verted into maisonettes. This class of property, 
however, often only had 25 to 30 years to run 
on the lease and under the present leasehold 
system they would not pay for the cost of the 
necessary alterations, and they could not 
expect the Government to grant loans for such 
short leaseholds. It was, therefore, only by a 
system of leasehold enfranchisement that any 
improvement could be effected in that situation. 
There were, however, many difficulties in the 
way. Perhaps the system of leasehold work 
on the same system as copyholding enfranchise- 
ment Act might be possible. It had been 
argued that the leasehold system had served 
a good purpose in allowing builders to build 
property and sell it almost at cost price, but 
he thought there was no system like the copy- 
holding system. The. leasehold, like all other 
systems would have to go. 

The Chairman, in bringing the discussion to 
a close, said a point upon which nothing had 
been said was who carried out the repairs to 
this reconstructed property. Another point to 
be borne in mind was that many of the houses 
which it was suggested should be adapted were 
really worn out, They were built after the 
Napoleonic wars, when there was probably & 
great dearth of houses as there was at present, 
and they were now worn out and should not 
be adapted. 

Major Freyberg, replying to the discussion, 
said it was not very easy to trace the 75 per 
cent. of people who did not come’ to live in the 
rezonstructed property. About a quarter of 
them went to live in other parts of the borough, 
where the conditions were only one degree 
better, and where they could still live in the. 
one room. Others moved and went to live 
in better parts. The people treated the new 
houses exceedingly. well, notwithstanding they 
were a very rough class, as had been pointed out. 
The question of damp courses had been raised 
and he was'glad it had been. When they first 
took over the houses, there had n5t been @ sig@ 
of damp in any of the walls, but a month or two 
after reconstruction the wet slowly rose up the 
walls. There was no doubt that there was 
damp where there was no damp before, and 80 
they put in damp courses. The reason why the 
damp appeared was this,’ All the drains had 
open joints and were avting as surface water 
drains, which took off all the dampness. The 
consequence was that when they put in water- 
tight drains there was no surface drainage and 
damp shewed itself. Therefore they had to 
put in Doulton’s patent damp course and six 
inches of conzrete all over. It cost an additional 
£1,500, but there was no alternative. It was 
also felt nesessary in the work of reconstruction 
to pull down all the partitions and plaster 
ceilings and put in iron mesh instead of wood. 
This was replastered and made a cheap and 
solid job. With regard to the resonstructional 
work this was advertised and was limited as 
far a8 possible to contractors who were rate- 
payers. There was a very stringent wage 
clause which they saw was carried out. About 
half-a-dozen contractors were employed, and 
sometimes one got the contract and sometimes 
another. With regard to maintenance they 
had a permanent carpenter and two permanent 
painters, together with some labourers ; and 
when there was not suffi ient work for them 
to do, they were employed by the borough 
engineer in his department. They had 
workshop and bought their materials wholesale. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER DECORATORS. 


RELEASE OF RAW MATERIALS. 


.An extraordinary general meeting of this 
Association, for the purpose of considering 
various matters, including the steps that could 
be taken to expedite the release of raw materials 
and the discharge of men from the Army, was 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on Monday, 
December 30th. The president, Sir Charles 
Allom, who was to have occupied the chair, was 
unable to be present, and Mr. Stewart-Greene 
presided. 

Mr, A. Andrews (vice-president) said he had 
spoken to several manufacturers and merchants, 
and found all of them at the present time were 
rationed with regard to materials. The whole 


thing came back to the question of the leverage 


which any association could bring to bear on 
the manufacturers or any combination: of 
manufacturers with regard to the release of 
materials. The stronger an association was, the 
more power it had to enforce its mandates on 
the question of trade. It had been already 
mooted—and he believed it was in practice in 
the Manchester area—that all employees should 
be in the unions, and all employers in the 
Association of Employers, and in Manchester 
the men undertook not to work for any employer 
who was not in the Aséociation, or Federation, 
and, on the other hand, the employers under- 
took not to employ any man who was not in a 
union. In the Manchester area both the 
masters and the men were so strongly organised 
that they had overcome the difficulty of unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. Louis Hanks said the element of com- 
petition had always to be faced, and directly 
people got together that element, to a large 
extent, must disappear, and its disappearance 
would raise very important side issues. There 
would have to be greater confidence on the part 


’ of architects in the bona fides and respectability 
_ of contractors ; the old idea that an architect 


must be employed to look after the decorator 
or builder, because he was so untrustworthy 
and dishonest, would have to go, and architects 


_ must realise that they were dealing with an 


important and respectable body of people. 
With regard to the men, he did not mind what 
he paid them, nor what he paid for material, 
provided he got delivery of the goods. If the 
men were highly paid and delivered the goods 
he would be satisfied. In Ameriea, where the 
men were highly paid, there was cheap pro- 


* duction, because the men were not set against 


new principles and methods. The workmen in 
this country would have to realise that if they 
were highly paid they must do good work at a 
fair rate of production. High wages, high 
speed and mechanical regularity of production 
went together, and the old fatherly method of 
trying to find jobs for men might not hold in the 
future as it had in the past. Decorating was 
not now the low-down trade it had been made 
out to be by some people; it was one of the 
industrial arts, and anyone who put knowledge 
and experience into it was entitled to a certain 
amount of respect, and he thought architects 
would have to sti k to architecture and designing 
new buildings without interfering in a petty way 
with the builder and the decorator. With 
regard to labour, he thought a large proportion 
of the men were prepared to be on fair and 
friendly terms with the employers ; as long as 
they were well paid and not excessively worked, 
they did not mind what the employers got. 
There was also the question of the departments 
of stores competing with builders and decorators. 
The Chairman said he could endorse every- 
thing Mr. Hanks had said, except with regard 
to the stores. Messrs. Whiteley’s, Harrods, 
Hampden’s and Barker’s were already members 
of the Association, and had done their level best 
to assist the Asso.iation. Workmen were, 
already beginning to dictate, and if they were 
to be held, every employer must come into the 


Association. The builders had a strong associa- 
tion, and he understood were going to agree 
only to employ men belonging to a union. The 

overnment themselves said that good could 
only be done when the masters were unanimous, 
and one was not paying a man a penny an hour 
more than another. When it was suggested 
some years ago that men should be graded, 
there was a talk about “ degrading.” Employers 
wanted a competent tradesman to have a fair 
wage, and it was not a qitestion of price, but of 
what was obtained in return for that price. 
The Association was going to tell the Joint 
Council that had been set up between the 
employers and operatives that the men must be 
graded. 

Mr. Renshaw said the master builders had 
decided on the question of a short day in princi- 
ple and also on the question of the whole of 
the employers being within the Association 
and the whole of the workmen being within 
their Union; it was not actually decided yet 
formally by the Federation of the Association, 
but they were in favour of the priniple. The 
London Master Builders’ Association had a 
conference coming off shortly with the men at 
which the question of whether summer and 
winter time work should not commence at 
8 o’clock would be discussed. The question 
had been put to the employers, and in every 
case the answer given was that they were in 
favour of the day both in winter and summer 
commencing at that time, That would have 
a great effect upon wages. He had felt fora 
long time that the best was not being done by 
the two Associations, the Master Decorators 
and the Master Builders, in combination. 
He had done his best to get the unfortunate 
estrangement ended and to get the forces of 
both Associations joined, so as to carry much 
greater power in the future. He hoped that 
the communications which had passed between 
the two bodies would be carried through by 
the determination of the Association of Master 
Decorators to affiliate with the London Master 
Builders’ Association. 


The Chairman thanked Mr. Renshaw for’ 


coming as a representative of the London 
Builders’ Association, and his suggestion was 
that the Assoc iation itself should have a monthly 
meeting of all its members, so as_to ventilate 
matters, and then the men would not be able 
to go round and say that so-and-so were paying 
so much and so-and-so were paying a different 
rate. 

Mr. J. Albert Bennett said one of the questions 
that arose was the hours in country Work. 
When men were sent into the country, the 
first thing they asked was whether they could 
work 12 hours, and if there was going to be 
any settlement of London hours, the question 
of country hours ought to be decided. 

The Chairman said that undoubtedly would 
have to be considered, because a man would 
not go into the country unless it was made 
worth his while. According to the working 
rules, the men were entitled to work two hours 
extra time in the country at the same rate of 


pay. 

Mr. C. L. Roberson (Vice-President) said he 
gathered that raw material was to be controlled 
and controlled by the Builders’ Association, 
The London Association of Master Decorators 
had, at present, no representation on that body, 
and he thought that was very unfortunate, as 
decorators used a considerable amount of 
material. 

; The Chairman said the decorators employed 
a considerably larger proportion of painters 
than the builders in normal times, but it had 
to be admitted that during the last four years 
the builders had had it ‘all their own way ; 
they had been the favoured few.~ Before the 
war the decorators employed 65 per cent. or 


70 per cent., and they were the people who 
must have something to say about the rationing 
of materials and the pay of the men. He had 
been for.years in favour of affiliating with the 
London Master Builders, but it must be a fair 
representation. 

Mr. T. W. Wilson, Vice-President (of Messrs 
Wm. Whiteley, Ltd.), said that if people would 
only make themselves conversant with the 
principles of the stores they would find that 
each department was represented by skilled 
men in their respective trades. 

Mr. W. F. Loasby thought it did not matter 
in London how much the men were paid, 
provided they gave the proper amount of work, 
but in the suburban districts it would largely 
affect the trade generally, because the suburban 
householder, having a definite income, would 
not be in a position to pay according to the 
enhanced ‘rate of wages. He thought the 
majority of suburban workmen were not so 
accomplished as the men who were usually 
‘employed in the city or west end. Conse. 
quently, he thought the grading system would 
have to come, both for London work and for 
suburban work. 

Mr. Cecil E. Campbell said he had heard it 
said by decorators that by joining the Associa- 
tion they were afraid they would lose theif 
freedom of action and individuality, but he 
had not found that that took place. What 
was required in London was really fair com- 
petition, all working on the same level as regards 
the men and the rate of wages. Whatever 
competition there was should be in the skill 
connected with the work and the designs and 
the organisation. 

Mr. John Anderson said the question of 
grading was an important one. They had 
found, when meeting the men, that they were 
much more reasonable after a discussion than 
before, and went away in a very different mood. 
Increased wages must mean increased produc- 
tion. 

The Chairman said the Government were 
strong on having Joint Coun ils of employers 
and men formed, in order to settle al! wisputes, 
and he was convinced that the decorators had 
no option but to amalgamate if they wanted te 
hold their own with the men. 

Mr. Renshaw said the position was still 
somewhat obscure. If there was no contwl 
of materials for a reasonable period, it would 
permit the man with money to purcla® 
materials irrespective of price, and the small 
man would not be able to get any. If the 
trade was to be rationed, priority should be 
given. : 

Mr. Godfrey Giles looked upon the questiono 
joining up the Association with the London 
Association of Master Builders as a very import- 
ant one. Membership of the Association was 
more imperative to-day than ever, but it was 
imperative from the first day unions were foun- 
ded by the men. 

Mr. J. P. Williams said that with regard to 
the release of materials. unless there waS 80me 
system adopted, a great many employers 
would be left out in the cold, and the Association 
should make some recommendation to the 
Government to see that when the materials 
were released there should be an equitable 
distribution throughout the whole of the trade. 

Mr. J. P. Williams moved that representation 
be made through the Secretary to the prope 
authority that the matter of the release © 
materials was of such vital importance that 
steps should be taken to protect the whole of 
the industry throughout the country, and that 
there should be some equitable distribution 
when it was released. ” 

Mr. C. L. -Roberson seconded the motom, 
which was carried unanimously. 


Replying to some further remarks - pe 
subject of affiliation, the Chairman _— r 
SsOoCia- 


Government were determined that the Asso 
tion should affiliate with a National Association. 
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Aye THE BUILDER 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the rinci towns of lan 
It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure PA amen gl cannot Ry —— 
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— The Masons’ tate given is for bankers: B ually $d. per b k granted 

ar [ pry sabsers: Uxers usually $d. per hour extra. * War bonus of 28. wee ’ 

trante War poe week Stanted. War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week granted. tt War bones of 5a, per week 

abOVe rates ualess or “s. 6d. per week granted.. § These rates include the’ 124 per cent. bonus, [The 
5 otherwise shown, are exclusive of 12% per cent. bonus.—Ep.) 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER ‘WORKS.* 


In these glists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owtiers taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, “‘proposed "’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for © Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London Connty Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council ; and P.C. or Parish 


Council. 


Fr" ALTRINCHAM.—Oldfield Park, given to Altrincham 
as a peace gift, by Sir John Leigh, Bt., at a cost of 
‘£7,200, has just come into possession of the U.D.C. 
The park covers thirteen acres and adjoins land 
already acquired as a site for new houses to be built 
by the council. It will form the chief feature of a 
new garden city, plans of which are now before the 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—The Housing Committee is 
proposing to build 1,000 houses in the borough, and 
are negotiating for the purchase of the Heys estate 
from the trustees of the Stamford estate. 

BARNOLDSWICK.—The U.D.C. has decided to 
proceed with the first portion of the Elslack water 
scheme for which Parliamentary sanction was obtained 
before the war. It is intended to construct the 
service reservoir and pipe line and to let the remainder 
of the scheme stand over. Mr. BE. J. Sileock, of Leeds, 
is the consulting engineer. 

Boston.—Plans of a bond warehouse proposed to 
be erected by Messrs. Thorns, Son & Co., Ltd., in 
Norfolk-street, and of alterations to the Whale tavern 
in Mainridge, by Messrs. Soames & Co., have been 
passed by the T.C, é 

BRIGHTON.—The Housing Committee is recommend- 
ing that they be authorised, if they think fit, to retain 
the services of a town planning expert to advise as 
to the laying out and development of land proposed 
to be purchased, and other adjoining lands belonging 
to the Corporation. 

BUCKLOW.—The R.D.C. has decided to adopt a 
housing and_town-planning scheme for the district 
of Dunham Massey, and premiums of £50 and £25 
are to be given for the best designs. 

BURNHAM (SOMERSET).—The U.D.C. has secured 
land on which to erect 20 houses. 

CHESTERFIELD.—The Old Boys’ Memorial Fund in 
‘onnection with Chesterfield Grammar School amounts 
to about £350. It is hoped to add a memorial hall 
and library to the school. 

CLEETHORPES.—The T.C. has adopted a scheme to 
build 200 houses at an estimated cost of £675 each, 
Seventeen acres of land will be acquired and the 
houses built 12 to the acre. £7,500 will be spent on 
roads and £2,000 upon sewers. At a rental of &s. 
weekly, the committee estimated an annual loss 
upon the scheme of £5,681, 

DERBY.—In view of the difficulties of some of their 
married officials in getting houses in the town owing 
to the shortage, the Derby Board of Guardians has 
decided that the House Committee should consider 
the practicability of erecting four semi-detached 
cottages similar to those they now possessed on the 
farm land. ; 

ELLAND.—A scheme of church extension, including 
the provision of a large room to serve as a primary 
department and tea room, vestry accommodation, 
two new class rooms, &c., has been approved by the 
officials and friends of Temperance-street United 
Methodist Church. 

EToN.—Plans passed by D.R.C.:—Garage at 
River Bank, Taplow, for Mrs. L. Stanton; class 
room and gymnasium at Langley, for Mr. A. J. Austin 
and alterations to a house in Green-lane, Burnham, 
for Mr. T. E. Richards. 

FALMOUTH.—At the last meeting of the T.C. the 
Housing Committee reported that the Town Clerk 
was instructed to communicate with the owners of 
land at Penwerris asking the terms on which they 
were prepared to sell the land adjoining the site owned 
by the Corporation. If terms could be arranged 
this would provide a site of about 29 acres, and on 
the maximum of 12 houses per acre nearly 350 houses 
could be erected. 

HEMSWORTH.—The Building Schemes Committee 
of the R.D.C. has decided upon the erection of 600 
houses at Brierley and Grimet orpe, 500 at Hemsworth, 
500at South Elmsall, 500 at South Kirkby, 300 at Little 
Houghton, 200 at Havercroft, 200 at Ryhill, 140 at 
Ackworth, 100 at Great Houghton, and 100 at South 
Hiendley—a tota! of 3,240. Negotiations for the 

urchase of land are proceeding, and several sites have 

en provisionally purchased at prices ranging from 
£100 to £240 an acre. Last week at Barnsley the 
Council purchased a Hemaworth farm of 48 acres, with 
buildings, for £2,000. “ 

HURST.—The U.D.C. has written to the L.G.B. 
stating its willingness to erect 100 new houses in 
Hurst, providing the Council is not called upon to 
pay any annual loss beyond an amount equivalent 
to a rate of 1d. in the pound. 

KENT.—At the first meeting of. the executive 
committee of the Kent War Memorial Fund it was 
decided that the primary object should be to ise 
&@ memorial of monumental form, and that advice 
should also be given to any parishes that may need 
it as regards designs for local memorials. As regards 
designs, the committee has been fortunate to enlist 





* See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 
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the sympathy and guidanee ef Mr. Merbert P. Baker, 
F. 75. ., a8 honorary expert adviser. The com- 
mittee aims at raising £50,000. - w { 

Kino’s LYNN.—Plans passed: New bank premises, 
High-street, for he London Joint City F Midland 


, Ltd. 

LreEps.—At a statutory meeting of ratepayers 
approval was given to the Corporation's Bill being 
promoted this Session. The Bill is for the purpose 
of empowering the Corporation to acquire lands for 
providing further housing accommodation on the 
south side of the river, to construct tramways, street 
improvements and waterworks, to extend the city 
boundary, and for other purposes. Its main object 
is the acquisition of about 400 acres of land from the 
Middleton Estate & Colliery Company, and others, 
for the purpose of the erection thereon of a garden 
eity, and the provision of houses for the accommo- 
dation of persons of the working classes. Under 
Part 2 the Corporation are to acquire from the 
Middleton Colliery Company 326 acres of land in the 
township of Middleton, at the price of £140 per acre. 

Lincotn.—The TL. has agreed to apply to the 
L.G.B. for borrowing powers to the extent of £5,000, 
for carrying out alterations and extensions at the 
tramway sheds. ° 

MENAI BRIDGE.—The U.D.C. has decided to build 
49 new houses, and has appointed Mr. Joseph Owen 
as architect for the scheme. @ 

MEXxBOROUGH.—The U.D.C. has decided to build 
25 houses of the four-roomed type, 50 five-roomed 
houses and 75 six-roomed houses on land at the east 
end of the town, to be purchased from Mr. F. J. O. 
Montagu at £200 an acre. 

Newport (Mon.)—The L.G.B. has held an enquiry 
into the proposal of the Corporation to borrow £56,000 
for purchasing housing sites on the Somerton estate, 
8t. Julian's estate, and Maindee estates. 

PEPPARD.—The parish of Peppard, Henley-on- 
Thames, has decided to raise £2,000, and to erect a 
— cross in the churchyard and a village insti- 
ute. 

Ruyt.—The T.C. has purchased the Botanical 
Gardens Estate, and intends erecting thereon 50 
workmen's dwellings. 

RICHMOND (SURREY).—Alterations to factory, 
me, for Mr. C. Waymouth, for Messrs. Whitfield 

0 


+» SCUNTHORPE.—The U.D.C. has decided to urge 
upon the Ministry of Labour the necessity for the 
immediate erection of temporary dwellings, and to 
ask for the allocation of a number of Army huts. 

SHEFFIELD.—The City Architect has submitted to 
the Estates Committee plans of six types of houses 
which he recommends should be erected in agreed pro- 

rtions upon the sites acquired for the proposed city 

ousing schemes and the committee has g:ven its 
approval. ‘I'he Council is recommended to acquire 10 
acres of land fronting Bolehill-road and Tinker-lane for 
the sum of £2,500 (and costs) for housing, as part of the 
Walkley Hal housing scheme, and the City Architect 
is to amend his plans so as to provide for the erection 
of 150 additional houses. 

SMETHWICK.—The L.G.B. has suggested that the 
T.C. should build 2,000 houses, and accordingly the 
Housing Committee is endeavouring to obtain more 
land so as to widen the present scheme, which provides 
for 252 houses. 

WALLASEY.—At an inquiry held before a L.G.B. 
inspector, the borough surveyor stated that it was 
Peeoned to build 210 houses at a cost of £150,000. 

ith regard to other works it was estimated that the 
extension of the Seacombe Landing-stage 160 ft. to 
the south would cost, £35,000; a floating bridge 
connecting Birkenhead-road would cost £80,000; 
the reconstruction of the Egremont landing-stage 
and widening of the pier would cost £10,000; girder 
work at New Brighton would cost £5,000; the exten- 
sion of Seacombe stage to the north would cost £40,000 ; 
and two new bridges another £30,000—this improve- 
ment being connected with the contemplated erection 
of @ new railway station adjoining the ferry. The 
construction of new docks near Seacombe Ferry would 
involve an outlay of £150,000. 

WANDSWORTH.—Plans passed by B.C.,:—By Messrs. 
W. &C. Brown, Ltd., for erection of addition to Messrs. 
Gambrell Bros, factory, Merton-road, Southfield; by 
Mr. J. F. Wetherell, for re-construction as a dwelling 
house at 5, Park-hill, Clapham; by Mr. J. W. Stevens, 
washing shed, &ec., at 73, Charlmont-road, Tooting ; 
by Mr. C. Hutchcroft, sanitary works, at Messrs. 
Simmonds Bros.’ premises, 310, Merton-road, South- 
field; by Messrs. Rice «& Son’ (on behalf of Mr. C. 
Baker), sanitary works at the Metron Works, Grove- 
road, Balham; by Mr. F. Green (on behalf of Messrs. 
Mathers & Co.), for addition so drains at Southfields 
Factory, Merton-road, Southfield; by Messts. C. & R, 
Harding, for partial re-drainage of 15, Rossiter-road, 
Balham; by Messrs. Allen & Son, for partial re- 
drainage of 1, Baldry-gardens, Streatham; by the 
London Sanitary Protection Association, Ltd., for 

rtial re-drainage of farm buildings, &c., at Royal 

ospital for Incurables, West Hill, Southfield. 


FIRES. 

GODALMING.—Damage amounting to £1,300 has 
been done by fire to one of the buildings of Charter- 
house School. 

HACKNEY.—Extensive damage has been done by 
fire to a mixing room at Messrs. Lewis Berger & Sons’ 
premises in Morning-lane. 

HEYWOoD,—A four-storied mill, belonging to the 
Derby Mills Cotton Spinning Co,, was destroyed by 
fire on Saturday. 

LEITH.—A bonded warehouse, the property of the 
Dock Commission, has been considerably damaged by 

8T? ALBANS.—A four-story block of buildings 
oecupied by Messrs. George Gay, Ltd., has been 
burned down. 

WARRINGTON.—Damage estimated at £50,000 has 
been caused by fire at the works of the Alliance Box 
Co., Ltd. Orford-lane. With the exception of a 
o> all - eee inl9 16—the manu- 

rtion 0: ¢ works is completely gutted 
aud nothing but bare walls remain. > sang 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some eontracts still open, but not included in this 
List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 
advertised in this number. Contracts iv. x ; Competi- 
tions—; Public Appointments xxxviii; Sales by Auction 
xxxvi. Certain conditions beyond those given in the 
following information are imposed in some cases, such 
as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be 
observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; 
and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide 
tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph 

ts the latest date when the tender or the names of those 
willing to submit tenders, may be sent in. 
*,* It must be understood, that the following parae 
graphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements ; 
and that, while every endeavour is made to ensure 
accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may 
occur. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


FEBRUARY 8rd.—Craghead.—MEMORIAL.—The Com- 
mittee of the Craghead Village War Memorial invite 
tenders and designs for the erection of a monument. 
Cost, approximately, £600. Particulars of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. Lowerson, 10, Wylam-street, Craghead, 
8.0., Durham. 

%* FEBRUARY 5.—Desborough.—Messrs. Cayley & 
Rochester, Bank-chambers, Rothwell, Kettering, invite 
tenders for extension of the Crampton Boot Factory, 
Desborough. 

FEBRUARY 7.—Exeter.— PRINTING WORKS.—Tenders 
are invited for the erection of printing works and offices 
at Exeter for Messrs. William Pollard & Co., Ltd. 
Names to Messrs. Charles Cole and F. Jerman, Archi- 
tects, 50, High-street, Exeter. 

No Datr.—Eccleshill,—WAREHOUSE, &C.—Tenders 
are invited for any of the various trades required in 
alterations and additions to wool warehouse, and 
alteration of house into offices, at Eccleshill, near 
Bradford, for Messrs. Smith & Hutton. Names to 
Mr. Fred Mitchell, Architect, 9, Upper’ Fountaine- 
street, Albion-street, Leeds. 


|FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


FEBRUARY 8.—Acton.—MATERIALS.—For the supply 
of materials to the U.D.C. for twelve months. The 
items include the usual road and paving materials 
paints, oils, &c. Particulays of the Surveyor, Counci 
Offices, Acton. 

h. FEBRUARY 3.—Beddington and Wallington.—MATE 
RIALS.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for one year for road 
and paving material and the tar, for spraying of roads. 
Specification of Mr. 8. F. R. Carter, Engineer, Council 
Offices, Wallington, Surrey. 

FEBRUARY 3.—Beverley.—ROAD MATERIALS.—For 
the supply of from 4,000 to 5,000 tons of stone to the 
U.D.C. Form of tender of Mr. E. Picker, Surveyor 
Beverley. 

FEBRUARY 3. — Romford.— Tar.—The Romford 
U.D.C. invite tenders for tlhe supply of about 14,000 
gallons of distilled gas tar. Forms of tender of the 
pene Surveyor, Council Offices, Market-place, Rom- 
ord. 

FEBRUARY 38.—Sutton-in-Ashfield—ROAD MATE- 
RIALS.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for tar macadam 
and broken slag. Form of tender of Mr. W. Burns, 
Surveyor, Sutton-in-Ashfiel.d. 

FEBRUARY 3. — Towcester. — MATERIALS. — The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for granite and slag for one year. 
Particulars of Mr. G. C. Borman, Surveyor, Towcester. 

FEBRUARY 4.—Cheshunt.—MATERIALS.—The U.D.C 
of Cheshunt invites tenders for the supply of granite, 
brushes, tar macadam and team lubour. Specification 





_ Of Mr. J. E. Sharpe, surveyor, Manor House, Cheshunt. 


FEBRUARY 4. — Kingsbury. — MATERIALS. — The 
U:D.C. invite tenders for road materials for twelve 
months. Particulars of Mr. R. Newport, Surveyor, 
Council Office, Kingsbury, N.W. 

FEBRUARY 4.—Turton.—MATERIALS.—The U.D.C, 
invite tenders for the supply of road and other 
materials required for twelve months. Forms of 
tender of the Surveyor at the Council Office, Bromley 
Cross, near Bolton. 

FEBRUARY 5.—Huddersfield: —~MATERIALS.—Tenders 
are invited by the Corporation for road, scavenging, 
paving and other materials. a of Mr. K. F. 
Campbell, Borough Engineer, Huddersfield. 

FEBRUARY 5.—Reigate.—MATERIALS.—The R.D.C, 
invite tenders for road materials, bricks, cement, iron 
and stoneware pipes, &c. Forms of tender of Mr. A. J. 
Head, Surveyor, 48, High-street, Reigate. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Belfast.—-RaILWAY STORES.—The 
Midland Railway Co. (ireland) invite tenders for the 
supply of all kinds of materials for periods of six or 
twelve months. Forms of tender of Mr. Ellis, Stores 
Superintendent, York-road | Station, Belfast. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Stockport.—MATERIALS.—The High- 
ways and Sewers Commitie invite tenders for road, 
paving and sewer materials. Specifications of Mr. J. 
Atkinson, Borough Survej’or, Town Hall, Stockport. 

FEBRUARY 7.—Caistor.—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
Caistor Rural District Council invite tenders for the 
supply of broken granite, t roken slag, slag chips, and tar 
macadam. Specifications of Mr. § . Surfleet, Council 
Offices, Caistor, Lincs. 

FEBRUARY 8.—Earby.—MatTERIALS.—The Earby 
U,D.C, invites tenders for the supply of road and other 
materials. Forms of teider of Mr. Jas. E. Aldersley 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Earby. 

FEBRUARY 8.—Knaresborough.— ROAD MATERIALS. 
~—-The R.D.C. of Knares borough invite tenders for the 


(Contintied on page 122.) 
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Cencerning 
“WHITE SPIRIT” 


(Of Interest to Paint Consumers) 


CUSTOM DIES HARD. 

# one of the pioneer Houses carefully to investi- 
gate, recognise the merits and make use of 
correctly distilled Hydro-Carbon Spirit as a linseed 
oil and varnish medium extender, we venture to 
submit a few facts concerning this product and its 
possibilities and limitations in the hope that they 

may be of service to paint consumers. 

The advent of no modern innovation appertaining 
to the paint and allied trades received a more dis- 
tinctly unfriendly reception; yet few, if any, of the 
modern paint products have been more exploited 
than the sale of unsuitable qualities of white spirit. 

We do not pose as distributors of the cheapest white 
spirit on earth, nor do we offer it as some weird grade 
of Turpentine emanating from countries which neither 
cultivate nor export such material. 

In early days it was customary for both user and 
seller of turpentine to refer to our product as paraffin— 
generally accompanied by other pertinent remarks. 
It might be mentioned that the most stringent of 
modern War Office specifications freely allow of white 
spirit being used in lieu of Turpentine. This con- 
cession was not made without very careful investigation 
into its merits and efficiency. 

TURPENTINE AS A LINSEED OIL DILUENT. 

Turpentine was added for the purpose of breaking up 
oil to such a state of subdivision that a film could be 
applied of a thinness regulated by the amount of 
turpentine added. 

TURPENTINE AS A VARNISH DILUENT. 

Turpentine was added to varnish in order that the 
product might be reduced to a consistency that would 
allow of its application by brush, 2 or spray. The 
thickness of the film was dominated by the amount of 
Turpentine added. 

Vickers 666 Standard White Spirit unquestionably 
renders the same service with an efficiency that is 
proved by ever-increasing demands. 

Turpentine on evaporation leaves a slight residue 
(generally of a resinous nature)—Vickers 666 Standard 
White Spirit leaves NO residue. 

666 Standard White Spirit is a distillate emanating 
from oils secured by pump or spouter from the coal and 
shale seams of the earth, and is associated with Vaselin, 
Lubrivating oil, paraffin and petrol. Its efficiency asa 

int and varnish diluent being entirely dominated 

y the problem of correct distillation, which can only 
be arrived at by most careful watching controlled by 
those who have made a special study of the subject. 
+ The block to its much wider use is the general 
ignorance respecting the product and the sale of 
distillates of quite unsuitable grades. We refer to 
those types containing large percentages of “‘ tailings,” 
viz., heavy distillates. The sale of such products 2% 
similar or slightly lower figures than those demsuded 
for correctly distilled products offers a fax greater 
margin of profit to the handler. It is to be feared that 
this procedure has resulted in all white spirit being 
looked on with great dubiousness to the great detriment 


of the industry. 
APPEARANCE. 

Very deceptive for reasons explained later. Good 
white spirit of a type suitable for use as an oil or 
paint diluent should be water white in appearance, 
free from sediment after standing, and carrying & 
sweet yet faint petrol-paraffin odour. 

EVAPORATION. 

The all important crux of‘the problem. The range 
of distillation should be short, with freedom from 
“tail,” that is to say a sample of which a large ot 
small percentage—as the case may be—rapidly 
evaporates, and the remainder takes hours to g0 
off or even refuses to totally evaporate, should not 
be accepted. Such results mean that any paint 
or varnish thinned with spirit of this description will 
partially dry off at a fairly rapid rate, and then refuse 
to dry off completely under any air-drying conditions. 
Most paint users have doubtless had experience ot 
material acting in this manner, and have failed to 
grasp why their paints or varnishes; gave such 
curious results. : te 

There is no doubt that unsuitable white spirit was 
the cause of these troubles, and spirit of this type 
known as “long tail” spirit,or sometimes referred 
as “ Heavy Distillate.” Roughly to test out samples 
for this defect demands a most ordinary experimen 
well within the scope of any paint consumer. Take & 
number of paper strips (thin pink blotting paper oF 
white dish papers will do excellently), write time and 
date and aiok of the sample at the top of the strip. 
Dip one strip in pure turpentine and pin on shelf in 
normal temperature. Now dip the other strips in the 
varidus bottles of spirit under consideration and note 
time taken for each sample to evaporate. A few 
attempts will enable the buyer quickly to discriminate 
between a well-distilled white spirit and those con- 
taining heavy spirit or “ tailings.” Take the turpentine 
“> as your basis of comparison. : 

or close on fifteen years we have consistently 
advocated the use of good white spirit and, further 
have used large quantities in our own productions 
with absolute success. We are at all times please 
to submit samples of our Standard 666 Spirit drawn 
from bulk together with current market prices. 
must be obvious that the handling of spirit in oe 
quantities as compared to large bulk orders necess!ts ra 
a sliding scale of prices, and enquriers should sta 
the quantity they are prepared to purehase. 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, LTD. 
Sole Concessioners for 666 White Distillate, 
28, King Street Covent Garden, LONDON. w.c 2. 
G.P. 16. We are issuing a series of leaflets dee img 
with paint problems, and shall be pleased t 
the whole set on applisation.—(APYT.) 





PhS. ---_- 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of. materials should be 
confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue prices for glazed bricks, lead tubes, etc., have been revised—Ed.] — 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


up to London Bridge. £4. 4. 

Best StOCKS «.+- sss eeererececeecveess 8 3 6 
Per 1000, Delivered at London Goods Stations. 

£ d. . re £38. d. 
ONB o-ee oo r 11 est ue 

Bett Stour- Pressed Staf- 
pridge Fire fordshire ... 718 6 
pricks ..---. 9 & O Do. Bullnose ae - ae R. : 

GuazeD BRIGKS— Blue Wire Cuts 6 : 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 24 17 6 
Jvory, and D’ble Headers 21 17 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 19 7 6 two Ends .. 25 17 6 

Headers.....-. 18 17 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End.... 26 17 6 
nose and 4#in. Splays and 
Flats .....0- 22 17 6 Squints..... 24 6 


Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 
Permission to be sr 4 from Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, & 


- 
Thames Ballast ...... Pe: 0 per yard, delivered 
POD .4.560964 eee 
Thames Sand ......-- oat? Ba ws 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... mw .O «s radius 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete .....- eeecees a ton. 
} in. a 6@.,, 
Per ton. delivered in Lond on area. 
. 8. d d. 


. £ 

Best Portland Cement ...... S ©- i. 1% 11 0 
Do. 61/~ alongside at Vaiixhall in 80-ton lots. 

Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 

NoTE.—The cement or lime Js exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 

Grey Stone Lime ...... 478. Od. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 

BATH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or Si 
South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 Oo 

Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 2 13 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 
DGD  sccndundeies ce sebindvetecucteoues 2 2} 


PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 


Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 

OT OL ee 2 103 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 

St, I Oe, Oss Sosa ekead cannes 211} 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 
Notr.—4d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average. 
RaNboM BLOCKS—Per ie Cube, delivered at Rly. Dees. -« 
Cheshom 
Freestone ...... 3 
Red & White Mans- 
field random block 
Yellow Magnesian 
. Limestone do. do 
YoRK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

wk Ee rrr Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto wa 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 
2 in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs ~ 
(fandom 81808) ....cciccccecscscces ~~ 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ............ io 
Harp York— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

oe ae ey Ee Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... 

in. sawn two sides slabs‘(random sizes) ,, 
2 in. self-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 


WOOD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
1918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
Notice that until further notice the following shall be 
the ina aximum prices at which imported timber may be 
sold. These prices are per standard landed and’‘in store. 
WHITE SEA REDWOOD 


ist 2nd 3rd gth 
ts a 


Ancaster in blocks 2 10 
Beer in blocks ... 
Grinshill in blocks 3 6 
Darley Dale in 


0 
8 
 Sncedwe 210 
W 


oo - 


i i na 
— me 
Oo We 


mt co 


on oe tf 
_ 
oroo © 


ist 2nd 3°d = 


i eee 59 57 65 53 2 x 9...... é3 61 49 47 
ey ee 56 54 52 50 2 x 8...... 52 50 48 46 
eR 53 51 49 47 2 x 7.7....52 50 48 46 
ee 53.51 49 47 3 x 6 (47 
24 &3x11..58 56 54 51 24x 6) / 47 
2$&3x9 ..53 5149 47 3 x 518 J 46 
BX Bo esee 52 50 48 46 23x 515446 
bX Fassses 52 50 48 46 2 x 6 z \47 
244 7/8 ...,52 50 48 46 2x 5] = 145 
 ¥P ced 58 56 5451 2x 4 45 


UNSORTED LARCHWOOD at 8rd Archangel Red- 
wood Prices. 
Boards, Ist and 2nd, £2 10s. extra. 
Boards, 3rd and 4th, £1 10s. extra. 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd. Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 
£2 &.-¢ 


£ 
4 Soe 57 55 50 8x8 u/s... 48 ‘ 
3X 10 - 54 562 49 3x7 ~/ .. 48 
Ce 52.50 48 2442x Su/s 48 
3 £ 8. £ s.d. 
24&2x7 u/s.. 48 0 6 2tx 5u/s .. 46 oS 
4 8 u/s 4710 0 8 x Bu/ss.... 46 0 0 
2 eee ¢ 4 0 : B'S Misses. 6 8 © 
2x 6 u/s..... 47 0 tae einen eects 


Boards, £1 10, extra per std. 


WOOD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £50 per std. 
SAWN LATHSS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £44. 
5th ditto, £42. 
SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 
U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
lgin. P.E. at 71/6 3in. P.E. at 37/- 
tin. P.B. at 60/— Sin.. P.E. at 31/- 
lin. P.E. at 47/- din. P-E. at 23/- 
jin. P.E. at 41/- 
If tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 
matched, 9d. per square extra. 
lin. X1llin P.E at £54 lin. x 9in, P.E. at £51 
lin. x 10in, P.E. at £53 lin. xX 8in. P.E, at £49 
CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 
Y ow 3rd. ist.2nd.3rd. 
£ € €& & 


3x12 and up g0 69 or ee: edaves 62 55 53 
ey er Te GS GL 8%. F ccc . 60 53 51 
ORES sccces 66 58 56 3x4/6...... 58 51 4 
OX BP cstuye 64 56 54 . 


For complete specification and controlled prices, see 
issue of September 6, 1918, page 148. 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... 3 0 : ons 
# in. do. do. 02 3 a — 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, as incn ue 04 6 
Cuba, Mahogany ....... oS @ Be 4° 6 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perload.... 70 0 0 .. 8 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, perft.cube .. =. & or 110 0 
Seotch Glue, perlb. ..... 0 2 9 — 
Liqud Glue, pint ...... 0 3 3 aan 


Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.r. London. 
£ 


s. d. 

Best Blue Bangor Slates, ro |, are 2410 0 

bs - = of Pere 1112 6 

First quality a 20 OF BO nck vpae 24 0 0 

2 in *3 Oy Bi.50c0005 11 2 6 

Best Blue Portmadoc | @ eee - 2315 0 

fi si NO 9 8 o.630000% i 2s 

First quality ,, DR U0 kd hoscne 23 5 O 

sn nd BO © axes ccsae 10 12 6 

Per 1,000 

TILES. f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ s8. d. 

Staffordshire district. .....ccccccccccce > & 26 

Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 6 7 6 

Ornhmontal GitGO ...ccccccesescceccces « 629: 

Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 014 0 
METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C.1. COLUMNS, &o. 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 
WROUGHT-IRKON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 


Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in. 2} in. t , 
Tubes, Fittings. Tubes. lit*i gs, 
Gas ..... ccgcess SB 30 .... 30 324 
WORE ocbocesces 173 274 .... 25 30 
er 10 35- ‘.s00 273 
Galvanised o~ a a 224 1.0. Fh 25 
.” Water +73 20 .... Net. 22% 


on Steam 17 178 ....+7% 20 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL PIPES—London Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stuck angles 
8. ¢ s. d. s. d, 
2in. per y6éinGie.. ‘4 3 w« 3 3 3.8 
2¢ in. * o £9 ..°o & oF 
3 in. 99 i CT 2 38 5 6 
3$ in. a on eS 2 ee Puello eS 
4 in. = RI! so Ce 7 3 


Bends, stock Branches, 
i pe. angles. — angles 
d 8. d. 


RALN- WATER PIPES, &C. 


2in, per yd. in 6fts. plain 2 9% .. 1 8h. "3 43 
 s i 3 85k. sek BME SS 
3 in. i ” we 8 «ot. Ow ee 
3¢in. 4, “ ve Se eee ek ee 
er ie s, 2 6. 649 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPks.—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 


Qs. 7d. ... 6in., 11s. Od. 


éip., .Os..a.. «. din. 
Per ten in Londysa. 


[ROoN— ga <¢ .. &, 
Common Bars ........ 17 10 0 to 1810 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 

good merchant quality 18 0 0 .. 1089 0 0 
Staffordshire ‘* Marked 
DOS eve dese edée 2 6:0 « 81. 2:6 

Mild Steel Bars ........ 2° 0.9 1: 2: © 

Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price oo 06:6 :-.. WW 8 

Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2210 0 .. 2310 0 
a » Galvanised .. 33 0 O —_ 

Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to 1 Bee BW 6.38 «. Bw 
” > 4g. ee 24 0 0 *e 24 10 0 
26 ee he ee 26 0 0 


” ” 
Sheet tron, Galvanis¢1 flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 


fft.wosft.to20g....34 0 0.. — § 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. = g 

PIS sane 50 34 0 0..34 10 of 55 
Ordinary sizes to 26g... 36 O 0..36 10 O)y 


METALS (Continued). 
ag ton in London. 
£8. da. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, dat, ~ sguality— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. . 

22 g. and e Nominal 
24 @. 0gceprcsisssece 36 0 0 prices. 

Ordinary sizes to 26 a. 39 0 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 

ae ay sizes, 6 ft. to 

uy eee Ss @ 2 « 
Cmte sizes, 22 g. and soe 
| Sete ee coe, OS ao og 
opakees sizes, 26 g. ne ma 2. only. 
Beat Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 

Ne Ses 0 4096540608 So’? 8 co -_ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

RUE OE Oi. cbisiscaoes Be. @ *- so - 
Best Soft Steei Sheets, 26 g- ae & os _— 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in.../.. 31 0 0 .. 82 0.0 

(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London.. 
LEAD—Sheet, English,4ib. £ 8. d. 
ee Wl saeeeteseies 46 00 .. - 

Pipe in wrod onegued ee + oe = 

Soil Pipe . 00206665 »” Oe BP SS es — 

Compo pipe. nite anew 56010 O .. 


Nore—Country delivery, 26a, per ton extra ; lots under 
5 ewt., Ils. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 28 


oid] extra. 
Old lead, ex London area, } , aie 
at Millis ...... per ton j 29 0 0. 
Do,, ex country, carriage ) . 0 om 
forwatd...... per ton J 7 
CopPpER— 
Strong Sheet....per lb. O 2 3 «oe — 
Thin - sone 0 2 @ « aa 
Copper nails ....  ,, 02 8 .. wie 
Copper wire .... ,, © 8 @: oe ote 
rin—English Ingots ,, © 8 8 ve 
SOLDER—Plumbers’__,,® 0 1 8 oe 
Tinmen’s........ - 0 2 8 «e =“ 
Blowpipe ...... eo S°S.7 so _ 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Pa % =«|~ Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 7d. 32 oz. fourths .... 10d, 
ons ED Awen oe i thirds ...... 11d. 


7$d. 
21 , fourths .... 84. Fluted, Obscured and 
5 MEME esenes _ Enamelied Sheet, 
26 ,, fourths 9 15 oz. : rt 


», thirds ...... 93d. a1 
Extra price according to size and substance 7 
squares cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 
4 Rolled plate (unobtainable) .......... coon 
‘, Kough rolled and rough cast plate...... See " 
} Rough rolled and rough cast plate....... ose Cae. 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


Fr lemish IED, 660s Jeseeksvecpee tS 

RRO, SERNOE, isin 0005 060600000000088 ool a 
Rolled BROS. 2 cccescosdcesocdcoesece eeccte nq 
White Rolled Cathedral 5900desa teens ae, 

Tinted do. jbasacneespads¥s oo Oe. 

PAINTS, &c. £8. 4. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... om gallon 0 8 O 

af os » in barrels. ” 038 4 

¥e ne » in drums .... " 08 7 

Boiled ,, » in barrels... an 08 7 

in drums ..., ja 09 0 

Turpentine in barrels .......... ea 010 9 

| rere 011 0 

Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 72 10 90 


(In not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“ Blackfriars,” ‘“‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than.5 ewt. lots. .per ton delivered 102 10 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 58 U 


eocco 


Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 1. 6 
BUCO... oocccceccesecsves coece Pr owt. 1 0 
Bisse. 2D Qealley, £6. cccscccccces fkn. 0 6& 
VARNISHES, &. Pf @lln 
Pine Pale Oak ...ccodcccccccccccgeccces - 836 @ 
Pale Copal Oak .......--esceceees jnesuee 017 O 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak..........++-++ - O19 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 018 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CRIES oc cckccccedescccviccovvesess a. ae 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .......... ee 
Fine Pale Maple ........... Sovedeneeves - O14 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal............. sobs. aCe 
Extra Pale French = 5966560440008 are Th f 
Eggshell Flatting........c0.eeeeeeeees joe. AG oe 
White Pale EE iedutinessdvestesh oe ae Oe 
Extra Pale Paper... cccccccccccccccccce - 016 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ..........++++- eee Oe 
Best Black Japan ...cscicccccccccvccce >» eae 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ...... eS ee 
a ae ee ae ob $esncede Oe 
Berlin Black.. bd06be'ee* soneevetecces' an 
Emotes oc cccccccccscescesoes ineadedaut a mn 
French and Brush Poligh oo tbiassedasete 2a a 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for Taz BUILDER and is copyright. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 


prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this informatior. 
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supply of road materials and prepared spraying tar 
for one year. Particulars from Mr. W. Lupton, 14, 
Bower-road, Harrogate. 

FEBRUARY 8.—Norwich.—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
Eastern Highways Committee of the Norfolk County 
Council invite tenders for the supply of flints, gravel, 
chalk, team labour, tools, barrows, handcarts, &c., for 
the year ending: March 31, 1920. Specifications of Mr. 
W. W. Gladwell, County Surveyor, The Shirehouse, 

rwich. 

NOSERUARY 10.—Irlam.—MATERIALS.— The Irlam 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of granite, tarred 
slag, kerbs, setts, creosote oil, disinfectants, scavenging 
brooms, iron castings. Forms of tender of Mr. R. H. 
Winterbottom, Surveyor, Council Offices, Irlam. 

FEBRUARY 10,—Warrington.—MATERIALS.—The 
Paving and Sewerage Committee invite tender for 
macadam and chippings, Portland cement, copper and 
slag. Specifications of the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Warrington. 

FEBRUARY 11.—Long Sutton.—ROaD MATERIALS.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for twelve months’ supply 
of road materials. Tenders, with samples, to Mr. S. 8. 
Mossop, Clerk, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. 

FEBRUARY 12.—Bradford.—MATERIALS.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for road metal, cement, oil, 
tar, sewer pipes, &c., and timber. Forms of tender of 
Mr. W. H. 8. Dawson, City Engineer, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


FEBRUARY 1.—Manchester.—WATER METERS.—The 
Waterworks Committee invite tenders for the supply 
of }-in., 2-in., 1-in., and 1}-in. low pressure water 
meters. Specifications of the Secretary, Waterworks 
Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. : 

FEBRUARY 3.—Perth.—STEELWORK.—The Directors 
of the Caledonian Railway Company are prepared to 
receive tenders for the work to be executed in otgpieee 
the steel roof principals, &c., required for the recon- 
struction of the locomotive workshops at Perth. 
Specification of the Engineer, Company’s ‘Office, 302, 
Buchanan-street, Glasgow. Deposit £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 10.—Hinckley.—Messrs. Fosbrooke & 
Bedingfield, Architects, 20, Market-street, Leicester. 
invite applications from contractors and constructional 
engineers wishing to tender for erection of steel roofs. &c. 

FEBRUARY 18.—Wallasey.—MACHINE Toots, &C— 
The Corporation invite tenders for a gas engine and 
various machine tools for the gas works. Particulars 
of Mr. J. H. Crowther, Gas Engineer, Wallasey. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Frsrvary 8.—Sheffield.—SURFACE TARRING.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for surface tarring approxi- 
mately one million square yards of road. Particulars 
of Mr. W. J. Hadfield, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Shef- 

eld, 
: FEBRUARY 12.—Durham.—TaR SPRAYING.—The 
Durham County Council invite tenders for tar spraying 
on the main roads in the County of Durham during the 
ear 1919. The area to be sprayed will be about 
550,000 super. yards. Specification of Mr. Albert E. 
Brookes, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Public Appointments. 


%* FEBRUARY 4.—Birmingham.—The City of Birming- 
ham E.C. require a temporary Assistant Clerk of Works 
to supervise repairs to school buildings, &. Salary 
£250. per annum, including War allowance. Applica- 
tions to Jno. Arthur Palmer, Secretary of Education, 
Education Office, Council House, Margaret-street, 
Birmingham. ? 

%* FEBRUARY 5.—Skipton.—The Skipton U.D.C. invite 
applications for post of Town Planning Assistant in the 
Surveyor’s office. Salary £3 per week. Applications 
to be sent to the Surveyor, Town Hall, Skipton. 

FEBRUARY 5.— Stoke-on-Trent.— The Borough 
Surveyor of Stoke-on-Trent invites aggiesion for a 
competent junior architectural assistant. Salary £130 

‘Yr annum. Applications to be sent to A. Burton, 
Esq. M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall,. Stoke-on-Trent. 

FEBRUARY 11.—London.—The Council of ‘the 
Borough of Bermondsey invite applications for the 
position of sanitary inspector. Salary commences at 
£150 per annum and rises to £180; plus a war bonus 
of £46 per annum. Applications on forms obtainable 
from Mr. Fredk. Ryall, to be delivered before above 
date to him at the Town Hall, Spa-road, S.E. 16. 


f 
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Auction Sales. 


KX FEBRUARY 5.—London.—Messrs. Churchill & Sims 
will sell at the Great Hall, Winchester House, Old 
Broad-street E.C., a quantity of mahogany and hard- 
woods by order of Director of Contracts, Admiralty. 
Catalogues to be had from the Auctioneers, 29, 
Clements-lane, H.C. 4 

FEBRUARY 6 AND 6.—Southport.—Messrs. B ll 
& Percival F.A.I., will sell the building — ae 
of the Grange Hospital, Roe-lane, Southport. a- 
logues ready three days prior to sale. Further parti- 
culars apply to the Auctioneers, Southport. 

FEBRUARY 7.—London.—Mr. H. W. Smith will sell 
at the Yard, corner of Whistler-street, Drayton-park, 
stock of timber merchant. Catalogues at the Auction 
and Estate Offices, 6, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row, W.C. 1. 

sprasevany 11,—London.—Messrs.Toplis & Harding 
will sell at their Auction Rooms, 137, Cheapside, E.C., 
a large quantity of miscellaneous goods. Catalogues 
may be obtained upon So eee to the Auctioneers, 
28, Old Jewry, E.C. (and at Manchester). 


+ 
oe 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 

* Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

«t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


GLASGOW.—For the supply of 150 tons of 4-in. 
cast-iron pipes, for the Water Committee :— 
*Macfarlane, Strang & Co. £2,471 5 








LONDON.—For supply of 100 tons of Portland 
cement for the Lambeth Borough Council :— 
*Eastwood & Co., Ltd.—At £3 8s. and £3 9s. per ton, 

according to place of delivery. 





LONDON.—Provision of bath at Finch-street 
Cleansing Station, for the London County Council :— 
*J. C. Christie £108 10 





LONDON.—Adaptation. of building at West Hill 
School, Wandsworth, for the London County Council:— 
a eee ere £248 


LONDON. — The following tenders have been 
accepted by the St. Pancras B.C. :— 
*Brooks & Brooks—24 in. York paving at 11s. 6d. per 
square yard. 
*John Mowlem & Co., Ltd.—For 12 in. by 8 in. Aber- 
deen granite straight kerb, 3s. 8d. lineal foot; 
12 in. by 8 in. Aberdeen granite flat circular kerb, 
4s. lineal foot; 6 in. by 12 in. Guernsey straight 
edged kerb, 3s. 1d. lineal foot; 6 in. by 12 in. 
Guernsey circular edged kerb, 3s. 5d. lineal foot ; 
12in. by 8 in. Guernsey flat circular kerb, 4s. lineal 
foot; 6in. by 12 in. Aberdeen or other approved 
granite straight edged kerb, 3s. 1d. linea! foot; 
6 in. by 12 in. Aberdeen granite circular kerb, 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone ; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, €E. 








[ January 3], 1919° 





3s. 5d. lineal foot ; Guernsey granite ane 
24 ins. raidius, 15s. each; Guernsey mo Ocka, 
5in. by 7 in., 55s. per ton.; broken blue Gwe 
granite, 398. 5d. cubic yard: broke» Guen 
granite, 1 in. ring, 35s. 8d. cubic yard : Guermt 
granite siftings Zin. mesh, 36s. 5d. cubic vara 
*Lawford & Sons—Grey stone lime (lump), 543. 
ton; Portland cement, 68s. per ton. ’ 
*The aon ye ngs | Coal re Ltd.—Bagworth 
cuts, at any railway station in the bo 
£3 7. 6d. per 1,000. rough, at 

























































*John Knowles & Co.—Pipes, bends, &c., 52 
above standard price list; closet pans pe cent. 
(L.C.C. pattern), 9s. each; ‘* Winser” inte: 
tors, 6 in. diameter, 22s. 103d. each; “ Winser” 
do., 4 in. diameter, 17s. 9}d. each; stoneware 
yard gullies, 6 in. square, 4 in. diameter. 8&3, 6 
each; stoneware yard gullies, 6 in. square win 


back or side inlets, 10s. 0}d. each ; do., 6 in. s 
with back and side inlets or two side inleta, 
lls. 63d. each | ty 


ay 





LONDON.—For installation of heating system jp 
Board Room of Lewisham Board of Guardians :— 
*Benham & Sons............ £113 18 6 





—_e 


TRADE NEWS. 


A feature of the new Enfield-Allday light car 
is that they are all fitted with Triplex Safety 
Glass windscreens before leaving the work, 
This precaution for the safety of driver and 
passengers, although adding slightly to the 
factory cost, increases the value of the car, and 
insurance companies take this into consider. 
tion by lowering their premiums for road risks, 
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LONDON & 

LANCASHIRE , 
FIRE 





aa 


INSURANGE GOMPANY fe 
hi 


a 


£3,497,074 
£4,078,996 


Premiums - - 
Reserve Funds - 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE. GLASS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


MARINE. 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool, 


Head Offices | 155) Leadenhall Street, EC. 













JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD. 
ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS; 
ON APPLICATION. COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 





BRABY’S Automatic FI 


SIMPLE. 


FRED“ BRABY 


& CO., LTD., 









ushing Tanks. © 


352 to $64, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 
ini DON. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, sp) LO8 






RELIABLE, 








